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O T H I N G can  be  more 


evidently  clear,  and  deci- 
five,  than,  that  the  qualifica- 
tions of  profeflional  men,  can 
be  bell:  underflood  and  explained 
by  fuch,  as  are  in  the  fame  habits 
and  purfuits  of  life,  and  that 
hence  the  medical  charadler. 
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with. 
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with  refpeft  to  its  duty  and  of- 
fice, as  well  as  fcientific  preten- 
fions,  may  be  difcufled  with 
mofi  propriety,  by  thofe  that 
are  educated  in,  and  attached 
to,  that  line  of  life. 

The  firft,  and  mofi;  obvious 
quality,  necefiary  to  form  a true 
charadler  of  this  denomination, 
mufi:  be,  a real  and  7iative  at- 
tachiiient,  totlie  ftudy  and  pur- 
fuit  of  it.  This,  mull  of  necef- 
lity  conllitute,  and  make,^he 
ground  work  ot  every  fuccefsful 
effort,  to  render  it  either  reput- 
able, or,  compleat,  and  that  can 
make  it,  either  of  ellimation,  or 
ornamental  in,  fociety.  It  mull 
not  depend,  upon  occafional  cir- 

cumllances 
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cumftances  in  life,  to  call  forth 
and  exert  this  principle,  but  it 
inuft  be,  an  undeviating  perma- 
nent difpofition,  for  confidering 
and  exercifing  its  function,  upon 
all  occaiions,  and,  be  alw^ays 
prefent,  and  influence  the  fa- 
culties, and  attention,  cf  the 
mind.  A great  charadter,  may- 
be formed,  either  for  the  fenate 
or  the  field,  from  local  and  oc- 
caflonal  circumfliances,  inde- 
pendant of  any  native,  or  even 
acquired  principle,  of  this  kind, 
and  great,  as  well,  as  very  fuc- 
cefsful  efforts,  may  be  made, 
from  cnthufiafm,  excited,  upon 
important  occafions,  which  do 
not  require  the  habit  of  accu- 
rate attention,  or  delicate  re- 
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gard,  to  the  rules  of  fcience  and 
deliberation.  The  objedts  in 
either  of  thefe  purfuits,  are  not, 
either  fo  variable,  nor  under 
fuch  changeable  influence,  as 
the  human  body,  in  refpedt  to 
health,  and  they  are  more  per- 
manent, in  their  nature,  as  well 
as  lefs  deviating,  from  known 
laws  and  maxims. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that 
this  attachment,  which  is  a 
very  effential  part  of  the  medical 
charadter,  Ihould  evidence  ' it- 
felf,  in  early  life,  and  lliould  in 
courfe,  be  the  inducements,  of 
leading  men,  to  habits  of  fre- 
quent confideration,  from  fen  ra- 
tions of  pleafure,  ariling,  from 

the 
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the  view,  and  juft  eftimation  of 
fo  fine  and,  magnificent  a ftruc- 
ture,  as  the  human  frame  is, 
and  which,  from  the  variety  and 
delicacy  of  its  parts,  and  the  na- 
ture of  their  functions,  difpofe, 
to  2.  fearful  complication  of  dij- 
eafe-y  the  accurate  attention  to 
which,  -muft  originate  from  a 
fettled  and  fixed  principle  of  at- 
tachment, to  its  different  duties 
and  fituations. 

To  this  firft  fundamental 
principle,  neceffary  to  confti- 
tute  a character,  we  muft  con- 
join, another,  of  equal  import- 
ance, both  to  reputation  and 
fuccefs.  This  is  Philanthropy ; 
and  this  alfo,  muft  be  equally, 

native. 
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native,  original,  and  iindeviat- 
ing.  The  fituation  of  man- 
hind,  under  the  influence  of 
difeafe,  is,  in  every  point  of 
view,  perfedlly  compafiionable ; 
but  thefe  fenfations,  Vvdll  plead 
in  vain,  unlefs  the  heart,  from 
whence  they  fliculd  originate, 
is  made  of  tender  and  fufcepti- 
ble  materials,  and  make  up  a 
realy  and  not  an  affumedy  part  of 
the  medical  charadrer.  The 
want  of  this  radical  principle, 
has  occafioned  many  thoufand 
operations,  that  might  have 
been  avoided,  with  fuccefs,  to 
the  patient;  and  there  would 
have  been  ho  occafion  to  deve- 
lopCy  many  thouland  cafes,  the 
confequence  of  which  mode  of 


treat- 
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treatment,  have  ended  in  the 
mifery  and,  deft  ruction  of  num- 
bers. The  abfence  of  this  qua- 
lity, has  led  many  to  negled  the 
moft  material  parts  of  the  me- 
dical charadler,  and  alfo  to  mii- 
conceive,  - and  invert  the  cha- 
radler,  as  well  as  the  difpofitioii 
of  others,  and,  alfo,  to  render 
thefe  attentions  and  duties  trou- 
blefonie,  which  would  other- 
wdfe  be  a matter  of  amufemcnt 
and  pleafurc.  We  hear  con- 
llant  complaints  of  the  difficul- 
ty of  pleaftng,  and  of  fitisfying 
]:teople,  in  a ftate  of  indifpcfi- 
lion,  without  either  confidering 
our  own  incapacity  of  doing, 
cither.  Philanthropy,  v/hich 
is  only  another  word  for.  huma- 
nity. 
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nity,  will  imprefs  us  very  dif- 
tindtly,  with  fenfations  and 
ideas,  in  favor  of  the  patient,  or, 
at  leaft,  in  an  indulgent  allow- 
ance for  this  ftate  of  faculty, 
Thofe  affairs  of  attention  and 
care,  that  are  always  accepta- 
ble, and  pleafing^  to  an  agitated 
ffate  of  inind  and,  bodily  pow- 
ers, which  medical  men,  of 
every  denomination,  ought  to 
poffefs,  will  be  a grateful  and 
happy  refource,  that  can  never 
be  ablent,  under  the  influence 
^bis  principle.  All  our  in- 
diferetions,  and  improprieties, 
mufl:,  in  this  fituation,  meet 
with  a lympathetic  confidera- 
tion,  and  imprefs^  a pleafing  idea 
for  exerting  ourfelves,  in  an  at- 
tention. 
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tention  to  frequent  and  vigilant 
attendance,  and  reconcile  us  to 
the  affurance  and  belief,  that 
our  duty,  to  the  afflidfed,  does 
not  relide  entirely  in,  profejjion^ 
al  adls. 

The  prefence  and  exertion  of 
this  principle,  which  is  confi- 
dered,  as  perfectly  effential,  in 
the  compofition  of  a medical 
charadler,  leads  on,  and  con- 
nedts  with  it  another,  quality, 
of  great  efteem,  and  highly 
material.  This  is  a mild  de- 
portment, or  gentlenefs  of 
manners.  To  be  always  mild 
and  complacent,  eafy  and  tran- 
quil, is  a poiTeffion  necelfary 
to  imprefs  upon  the  mind  of 
- the 
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the  patient,  an  idea,  that  our 

prefence  is  agreeable,  and,  our 

being  in  the  polfeihon  of  this 

power,  we  have  a means,  of 

communicating  it  to,  others, 

to  a very  fenfi ble  degree,  and 

often  to  the  radical  benefit,  of 
* 

the  afRifled.  It  would  appear, 
very  admilTible,  in  conformity, 
to  the  limited  and  confined  ideas 
of  mankind,  that  this  qualifica- 
tion was  the  moft  important  of  all 
others,  tho’  infaft  it,  is  only  an 
appendage,  to  that  of  thepreced- 
inp-one.  Though  we  have  great 
authority,  to  affure  us,  that  it  is 
the  firft,  and  of  the  higheft  ori- 
gin, fince  a very  great  Philofo- 
her  declares,  that,  the  wif- 
dom  which  ts  from  above ^ is 
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gentle^'  alluding,  to  the  im- 
preffions,  which  it  makes,  as 
being  perfedlly  conciliating. 
This  is  native  fenfibility,  heigh- 
tened and  improved  by  that 
delicacy  of  manners,  which, 
arifes  from  a knowledge  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  juft  views  of  its 
wants  and  neceffities.  We  are, 
from  hence  excited,  to  a careful 
attention  to  the*,  fttuation,  and 
wants  of  others,  in  this  line 
of  life,  as  v/ell  as  in  every  other, 
and,  to  thofe  objefts  that  are 
ufually  efteemed,  plealing.  It 
is  this  tendernefs  and  fenftbility, 
that  fweetens  all  the  adlions  of 
life,  and  gives  a true  tafte  and 
relifta,  to  the  minute  duties  of 
humanity.  Under  the  influ- 


ence 
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cnee  of  this  fentiment  and  ha- 
bit, the  voice  and  manners,  will 
always  be  adapted,  and  ready, 
to  exercife  the  tender  and  fym- 
pathetic  offices,  in  an  attention, 
to  the  wants  and  difficulties  of 
the  patient,  which  are  con- 
ftantly  numerous  and  frequent- 
ly, very  diftreffing.  Every 
thing  that  is  foft  and  pleafing 
to  the  eye,  or  that  delights  the 
ear,  in  the  exterior  frame  of 
natural  w^orks,  will  be  produ- 
ced, in  real  fenlation,  by  the 
demeanour  of  a well  poliffied 
mind,  which  has  for  iis  objedt, 
the  conciliation  and  efteem  of 
others.  This  defirable  and 
beauteous  quality,  is  the  only 
fuccefslul  antidote,  to  harffinels 

and 
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and  to,  feverity,  to  pride,  and  to 
arrogance.  It  happily  fup- 
oresTes,  the  native  turbulence 
of  the  human  heart,  and,  it  is 
literally  that  part  of  our  con- 
flitution,  which  leads  us  to 
with-hold  our  giving  inquie- 
tude, or  pain,  to  our  fellow 
creatures ; and,  indeed  this  idea 
fliould  imprefs  us,  in  refpecS  to 
every  inferior  fpecies  of  the  cre- 
ation, efpecially  in  matters  that 
relate  to  exiftence,  and  life. 
Our  feelings  and  paffions  are* 
called  forth  and  agitated,  in  a- 
peculiar  way,  by  thofe  we  fee, 
in  the  various  fituations  of  ill- 
health.  Compaffion  excites  us  to 
relieve  them,  Gentlenefs  and 
forbearance,  prevents  us  from 

C retaliating 
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retaliating  any  thing  we  find  of- 
fenfive ; tendernefs  reftrains,and 
forbids  every  angry  pafiion,  and 
candour,  the  fuggeftions  of 
malignity.  Sympathy,  difpofes 
to  prevent,  cenfure,  and  is 
fraught  with  indulgence.  Gen- 
tlenefs,  tenderly  corredls  what- 
ever is  olfenfive,  in  our  natural 
difpofition,  and  by  a conftant 
train  of  humane  attentions, 
tries,  to  alleviate  the  feverity  of 
common  mifery.  It  is  unlike 
other  good  qualities,  called  forth 
only,  on  peculiar  emergencies, 
for  its  office  is,  as  permanent,  as 
the  hand  that  gave  it,  and  its 
influence,  as  lafling  and,  as  ex- 
tenfive,  as  the  ills  dial  furround 
us.  We  are,  to  diftinguilh  this 

qiiali- 
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qualification,  which  muft  be 
native  and  pure,  from  that  ar- 
tificial courtefy,  that  fmooth- 
nefs  of  manners,  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  circle  of  high 
life,  and,  the  fuperficial  accom- 
plilhments  of  a frivolous  age, 
which  is  frequently  difcovered, 
and  is  equally  empty  and  vi- 
cious ; which  though  poflelTed 
fometimes  in  a very  eminent 
degree,  leads  neither  to  good 
thoughts,  nor  virtuous  adtions. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  the  re- 
gard and  attention,  which  is 
paid,  even,  to  an  aflumed  cha- 
racter, of  this  kind,  and  this  is 
one  evidence,  with  many  others, 
tnat  might  be  adduced,  of  the 
great  efteem,  mankind  retain, 

C 2 for 
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for  virtue  and  goodnefs,  the 
very  femblance  of  which,  is 
eagerly  purfued,  without  any 
tafle  for  th.e  reality  For  to 
render  fociety  agreeable,  and 
plealing,  it  is  indifpenfible  to 
appear,  in  this  likenefs,  and,  in 
this  cafe,  the  fhadow  is  adored, 
while  the  fubftance  is  wanting. 
In  the  common  intercourfe  of 
human  life,  this  quality  is  ne- 
ceffiry  to  gain  the  edeem,  and 
engage  the  affedlions,  of  others, 
but,  in  the  medical  line,  an 
in  thofe  inftances,  when  it  i 
fought,  it  is  peculiarly  happy 
and  therefore  to  poffefs  the  ac- 
cent and  manners  of  gentlenefs 
and  humanity,  is  univerfally, 

indifpenfibie.  This  eaiy,  af- 
fable^ 
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fable,  mildnefs  of  temper^ 
which  originates  from,  and  is, 
the  effedt  of  principle,  the 
beauteous  emanation  of  a good 
hearty  muft  be  confidered,  as 
it  really  is,  an  effential  part  of 
the  medical  charadler.  It  muft, 
therefore,  have  its  feat  in  the 
native  compofition,  and  like 
every  other  good  quality,  relide 
in  the  mind,  and  have  its  feat 

I 

in  the  heart.  It  cannot  there- 
fore, in  its  nature,  be  occaiion- 
al  and  temporary,  but  condant, 
and  always  influence,  both  in 
fentiment  and  adtion.  It  is 
not  to  be  learned,  in  the  fchool 
of  the  world,  where  focial  in- 
tercourfe,  fo  inceflantly  difco- 
vers,  an  cndlefs  rotation  of  eva- 

C 3 nefcent 
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nefcent  fafhions.  Scenes  of  ce- 
remonious vanity,  fpeilacles  of 
pomp,  arid  forms  of  infidious 
politenefs.  It  is  from  this 
Iburce  only,  that  can  originate 
thofe  marks  of  kind  attention, 
which  flow  warm  and  unadul- 
terated, from  the  heart,  and  a- 
lone  can  render  the  poliilied 
and  refined  inflances  of  good 
breeding,  truly  pleafing.  Pure 
gentle  manners,  are  not  formed 
by  any  other  rules,  than  thofe 
of  upright  intentions,  and  un- 
difiembled  integrity,  one  par- 
ticle of  which,  is  of  more  real 
eflimation  and  value,  in  the 
jufl:  fcale  of  reafon,  than  all  the 
modes,  which  caprice,  or  fa- 
ihion,  can  invent,  or  impofe. 

Original 
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Original  good  nature,  and 
benevolence,  is  a farther  ingre- 
dient, to  compleat  this  cha- 
racter. There  is  always,  a real 
unaffected  civility,  arifing  from 
this  quality,  which  has  no  de- 
ception. The  charm  of  ge- 
nuine kindnefs  and  benignity, 
fpeaks  irrefiftibly,  and  is  inva- 
riably, the  fame.,  becaufe  found- 
ed in  fincerity  and  truth.  This, 
indeed,  like  true  gentlenefs,  is 
much  more  readily  underftood, 
than  defined ; as  it  does  not 
refide  in  the  tone  of  the  voice, 
the  gefture  of  the  features,  the 
movements  of  the  body,  or  the 
aCts  of  the  hand,  but,  is  found- 
ed in  a juft  and  adequate  fenfe 
of  what  we  owe  to  the  common 

C4 
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nature  of  one  another.  It  is 
invariable,  becaufe  it  arifes 
from  a reflexion,  and  a confi- 
derate  attention  to,  our  own 
wants,  and  failings,  and  from  a 
proper  view  of  the  condition, 
and  duty  of  fociety.  It  is  na- 
tive fenfibility  and  feeling,  im- 
proved by  principle.  It  is  the 
heart,  which  eafily  relents,  at 
impreffions  of  refentment, 
which  trembles  Vvdth  fympa- 
thy,  which  feels  for  every 
thing  dircreiTing,  to  human  na- 
, tore,  which  regards  v/ith  in- 
fandlive  tendernefs,  whatever 
harrafles  the  condition  of  man, 
in  every  ftate.  It  is  that  only^ 
which  is  aftable  in  its  addrefs, 
gentle  and  mild  in  its  demea- 
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nour,  and  ever  ready  and 
pleafed,  to  oblige  It  diffafes 
habitual  kindnefs  to  friends  ^ 
candour  and  courtefy,  to  ftran- 
gers,  and  indulgence,  to  every 
thing  inimical.  In  the  polTef- 
fion  of  this,  we  exercife  any 
fuperiority,  with  moderation, 
and  adminifter  inftrudlions  with 
tendernefs  ; and  we  cannot  fail, 
to  realife  the  expedlations  of 
fenfible  men,  with  fidelity.  If 
occafion  oifers,  to  confer  a fa- 
vor, it  is  always  done,  with 
eafe  and  delicacy,  which  is  the 
mod;  fuccefsful  way,  to  render 
it,  tru'y  acceptable  and  pleaf- 
in^:.  With  one  more  defini- 
tion,  I take  leave  of  this  part 
of  the  charadlcr.  It  is  unaf- 

fuming 
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fuming,  in  opinion,  becaufe  it 

has  always  impreffions  of  felf- 

incapacity.  It  is  uniformly 

prompt,  to  allay  diffention,  and 

to  reftore  peace,  becaufe  the  fen- 

timents  of  peace  and  good  will, 

refide,  within  us.  It  delights, 

above  all  things,  to  alleviate 

diilrefs,  an  d,  if  it  cannot  dry 

the  falling  tear,  at  leaft,  to  fym- 

pathife  with  the  ^rievins: 

o o 

heart.’' 

It  has  been  obferved,  with 
great  propriety  and  truth,  that 
the  impreffions,  excited,  by  the 
reprcfentations  of  painting,  are 
favorable  and  advantageous,  to 
fociety,  as  they  give  the  mind, 
a turn  and  difpofition,  from  the 

impulfe 
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impulfe  of  imaginary  circum- 
ftances,  to  exercife  benevolence 
and  humanity. 

The  fine  and  dellc  te  pencil  of 
Poujin^  in  his  reprefentation  of 
the  fate  of  GermanicuSy  leaves, 
upon  the  mind,  very  diftin£l 
and  fenfible  impreffions  of  in- 
dignation, for  the  cruelty  of  his 
fate  and  treatment,  at  the  fame 
time,  we  cannot  but  feel,  a' 
tender  compajjiony  for  unfortu- 
nate virtue  ^ and  hence,  the  ob- 
jedl  of  forrow,  and  every  argu- 
ment it  prefents,  fills  the  mind 
with”  foft  vibrations y which 
quickeiis  us,  to  a fenfibility  of 
benevolence  and  humanity. 


The 
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The  reprefentation,  which 
this  fine  artift,  gives  of  the 
Plague,  melts  the  foul  to  emo- 
tions of  fympathy,  and  fills  us 
whth  a participation  for,  human 
mifery. 


Virgil,  in  the  hiftory  of  his 
favorite  charadter,  Eneas,  has 
introduced,  this  idea,  with 
great  delicacy,  and  beauty.  E- 
very  quality  that  adorns  the 
human  charadler,  and  renders 
it  amiable  and  pleafing,  this 
HerOy  has  afc^ibed  to  him; 
and  with  the  mofi:  eminent  and 
remarkable,  are  thofe  of  nen- 
tlenefs,  and,  humanity.  Kind- 
nels  and  friendfiaip,  fympathy 
and  love.  Upon  his  landing 
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in  Africa.,  he  is  nmcie,  to  6X-“ 
pr'cfs,  many  fears,  concerning, 
the  temper  and  manners  of  tne 
people,  in  regard  to  kindnels 
and  hofpitality;  but,  nofooner, 
does  he  difeover,  paintings, r dc- 
fcriptiv^e  of  civilization,  and 
humanity,  than  he  affures  him- 
felf,  in  a tranfport*  that,  he  fliall 
' be  received  with  Inch  fympathy 
and  kindnefs,  as,  his  eminent 
misfortunes,  entitle  him  to,^.. 
and  therefore  with  great  deli- 
cacy of  thought,  addreffes  him- 
feif,  to  his  friend  and,  compa- 
nion. 

Smit  Lachrymee,  reruniy  et 
mentem  mortalia  tangunty  folve 
me  turn* 


If 
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. If  we  diftinguifh,  fBch  an 
excellent  tendency,  in  the  re- 
fledion,  and  imagination  of 
things,  to  call  forth,  and  excite 
111  us,  the  principles  of  iympa- 
thy,  humanity,  and  gentlenefs, 
how  much  more  fuccefsful,  muft 
1 11s  lelTon,  be  held  out  to  us, 
when  there  are  before  us,  ob- 
jeds  to  realije  tnem ; objeds, 
whofe  fituations,  in  regard,  to 
mifery,  are  not  imaginary,  but 
real ! Hence,  we  obferve,  that 
in  our  intercourfe  with  the 
frailty  of  human  health,  we 
muft  be  led  to  fentiments  of' 
philanthropy,  gentlenefs,  and 
compalTion. 

I ftiall  finifli  this  part  of  my 

obfer- 
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obfervatlons,  by  defcribing  the 
line,  we  have  todiredlus,  in  re- 
gard to  communicating,  fome- 
thing  to  the  patient,  to  imprefs 
the  mind,  with  fatisfadllon,  and 
tranquillity,  at  every  intercourfe 
and  vifit;  conlidcring  it,  as  a 
very  elTential  obligation  and  du- 
ty, and  of  great  efficacy.  The 
limitation  of  the  human  intel- 
led:,  is  fuch,  efpecially  when 
the  body  is  agitated  with  dif- 
eafe,  that  this  alfo,  is  under 
morbid  influence,  therefore  w^c 
muft  take  this  idea,  with  us, 
that  the  powers  of  either,  are 
not  what  they  might  be  other- 
wdfe  eftirnated  Hence  we  fhall 
obferve,  the  propriety,  of  leav- 
ing the  patient,  in  thepoffeffion, 

of 
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of  no  one  idea,  that  any  new 
accefs,  of  fufFering,  is  to  occur, 
from  our  view's  of  the  ftuation, 
they  are  in,  or,  from  any  mea- 
fare,  to  be  taken,  in  ccnfe- 
quence  of  it ; becaufe,  every 
thing  is  multiplied,  and  ren- 
dered more  enormous,  byanti^ 
cipation.  In  fadl nature’s  powd- 
ers, and  nature's  laws,  as  well 
as  the  juft  calculation  of  reafon, 
will,  frequently  in  this  cafe,  be 
inverted,  and  therefore  we  muft 
eftimate  accordingly.  There  is 
a fympathy,  and  correfpond- 
ence,  between  the  fenfations  of 
difeafe  and  intelledl,  in  a ftate 
of  difeafe,  and  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  by  the  moftfagacious  and 

intelligent  pradtitoners,,  that 

/ 
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they  frequently  keep,  pace. 
We  are  to  be  guided,  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  in- 
ftances,  by  fad  and  obfervation, 
and  not  by  theory,  and  conjec- 
ture ; by  fuch  things,  as  really 
exift,  and  not  by  fuch,  as  may 
be,  (uppofed.  1 take  it,  there- 
fore, to  be  ri'^dit,  that  we  flaould 
obferve  certain  rules  of,'  referve, 
which,  are  never  to  be  com- 
municated, in  any  way,  to  the 
patient ; I mean,  in  tliofe  af- 
fairs, and  confeqiiences,  which 
do  not  make,  in  their  favor, 
both  in  regard  to  medicine,  and 
the  difeafe : and  that  thofe 

fliould  be  held  out  to  their  con- 
fideration  o?ily,  which  lead  on 
to  hope,  fuccefs,  and  expec- 

D tations 
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tations  of  better  health.  The 
fad  is,  that  the  natural  powers 
of  the  body,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  every  fundion,  are  fre- 
quently, inverted,  by,  anticipa- 
tion. I have  frequently  feen 
inftances,  arifing,  entirely,  from 
apprchenfion  and  dread,  when 
the  ftomach,  has  paffed,  a very 
powerful  emetic,  without  the 
leaft  difpofition,  to  recoil,  and 
the  inteftinal  parts,  not  the  leaft 
affedled.  In  fad,  as  we  cannot 
anfwer  for  the  lenfations,  and 
antipathy  of  the  lick,  it  fhould 
beheld,  as  matter  of  referva- 
tion,  the  intention  and  effedt  of 
medical  treatment,  that  part  of 
it,  which  is  repugnant  to  with 

and  defire.  Timidity  and  ap- 

prehen- 
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prehenfion,  is  the  conftanf  at- 
tendant, on  a Hate  of  indifpofi- 
tion,  and  indeed,  too  frequent- 
ly, in  a ftate  of  general  good 
health ; and  hence,  we  muft 
fee  the  propriety,  of  this  policy, 
which  is  to,  with-hold,  every 
thing,  that  leads  to  thofe  im- 
preffions.  For,  it  is  exadtly, 
in  regard  to  the  difciplinfe  and 
effect  of  medicine,  and  difeafe, 
as  a very  line  writer,^  has  de- 
fined, the  natural  termination  of 
life,  to  be. 


Dr.  Young,  with  great  beauty,  and  juft 
cxpreffion  of  thought,  defcribes,  that  the  im- 
prelTion  of  death,  fhould  be  held  as  much,  as 
poflible,  from  idea,  becaufe,  we  feel  a 
thoufand  deaths,  ly  fearing  onef 

D 2 
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Every  favorable  clrcum- 
ilance,  fliould  be  exactly  no- 
ticed, and  held  up,  to  excite 
hope  and  expectation,  as  the  fa- 
culties of  the  mind,  let  the  dif- 
eafe  be  what  it  will,  have  a 
great  refource  of  fupport ; more, 
perhaps,  than  any  occafional, 
and  temporary,  affiitance,  v/hat- 
ever ; of  the  medical  denomi- 
nation. -Every  cafe,  and  fitua- 
tion,  admits  ot  a great  many 
circumftances,  to  confole  and 
cheer  up  the  patient,  if  they 
are  inquilitively,  fought  after, 
and  judicioufly pointed,  out;  and 
I have  feldcm  found,  an  in- 
ftance,  whei  e fuch  oblervations, 
were  not  received,  with  par ticu^ 
lar  reme7nbrance.  There  is  a 

fingular 
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fingular  power  of  communica- 
tion, in  parts,  in  regard  to  fen- 
fation  and  difeafe,  known,  by 
the  term  of  fympathy,  which 
produces  amazing  effedts,  to  the 
difadvantage  of  the  patient, 
when  it  is  explained,  that  fome- 
ihmgfpecificy  is,  to  be  done.  I 
have  known  inftances  of  a pain- 
ful affeftion,  and  ftrangurious 
frate  of  the  bladder,  from  refer- 
ring, to  former  fufferings,  in  one 
hour,  after  the  application  of  a 
blifler,  and  an  irritation  to  eva- 
cuate the  ftomach,  in  three  mi- 
nutes, after  taking  the  emetic. 
Thefe  effedls  were,  moft  cer- 
tainly excited,  prematurCy  and, 
in  a manner,  extraneous ; from 
the  influence  of  apprehenfion 

D 3 only. 
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only.  The  fears  and  apprehen- 
fions  of  the  fick,  ought,  at  all 
times,  to  be  a matter  of  tender 
care,  and  nice  attention,  both 
from  fentiments  of  humanity, 
and  alfo,  to  prevent,  retrograde 

f 

effects,  from  medical  treatment. 
There  is,  in  every  fpecies  of 
difeafe,  and  ill  health,  a degree 
of  general  irritability,  not  only 
of  the  particular  parts,  that  are 
morbidly  affedled  ; but  alio,  of 
the  whole  fyftem,  which  cir- 
cumftance,  unfortunately,  in- 
duces, an  acceffion  of  difeafe,  to 
thofe  parts,  unlefs,  it  be  obvia- 
ted and,  removed.  It  is  hence, 
an  objedt  of  important  atten- 
tion, to  prevent  this  confedera- 
cy of  circumftances,  from  going 

on. 
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on,  to  perpetuate,  and  render 
the  natural  difeafe ; more  fatal, 
to,'  the  patient.  In  the  full 
poirdTioh  of  health,  and  with 
the  heft  faculties,  we  obferve, 
how  very  inadequate,  we  are,  to 
contend  with,  natural,  or  occa- 
fional  circumilances  of  unfor- 
tunate life.  Even,  in  theory, 
they  afford,  a difireffing  fpedta- 
cle,  and  we  feel  a fenfible  influ- 
ence, to  confole  and  fympathife, 
with  thofe,  that  are  in  this  fitu- 
ation,  which  begets  a defire,  to 
obviate,  and  remove  the  diffi- 
culty, in  whatever  fhape,  it  ex- 
ifls. 

Hov/  great  and  effential  a part 
of  the  medical  qualification,  is 

D 4 it 
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it  then,  that  we  hold  up  the 
patient,  by  a view  of  favorable 
and  confolatory  circumhances, 
only,  is  hence  evident,  every 
way,  and  in  every  eftimate,  and, 
whatever  is  of  oppolite  tenden- 
cy, fliould  be  the  great  affair,  of 
confideration  and  ikill,  for  the 
prafUtioner  : the  very  circum- 
■ftance,  of  the  inquifitive  difpo- 
fition,  fo  evident,  with  fick  peo- 
ple, fufficiently  indicates,  a ten- 
dernefs  for  their  own  exiftence, 
and  apprehenfiODS,  concerning, 
its  fafety.  This  circumftance, 
clearly  evidences,  the  propriety 
of  concealing,  and  ufing,  the 
moft  delicate , caution,  that  no- 
thing ihould  be  communicated, 
that  dilpofed,  to  this  impulfe 

and 
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and  timidity,  as  the  difeafe,  let 
it  be  of  what  kind  it  will,  muft 
hence  be,  increafed,  as,  all  parts 
of  the  body,  in  a morbid  ftate, 
fuffer  confiderahly  from  atony 
and  irritation^  it  therefore  muft, 
be  well  remembered,  that  we 
do  not  increafe^  what  is  intend- 
ed for  us,  to  diniinijhy  and  re- 
move. It  is  neceffary,  that 
conftant,  and  availing,  hope, 
the  o;reat  folace  of  the  human 
faculty,  in  every  fituation  of 
difficulty;  fhould  beheld  up, 
in  every  point  of  view;  not  on- 
ly, to  gain  time,  but,  to  keep  the 
patient  ferene  and  placid ; with 
an  intention  of  giving  nature’s 
powers,  and  nature's  laws,  an 
opportunity  to  recover  thein- 

felves. 
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fdves,  and  to  be  reftored,  to  ex- 
ad:  order  and  health.  Nothing 
can  be  ufed  more  fuccefsful, 
that)  to  imprefs  the  mind,  with 
the  plealing  expedation  of  hope, 
and,  it  is  with  great  truth,  that 
,the  fined  writer,  and  the  bed 
poet,  has  defined  its  operation, 
and  efihd,  perfedly  fenfible,^ 
and  right. 

The  duties,  profefllonal  men 
owe,  to  the  fituations  of  the  in- 
difpofed,  are,  fo  various  and  ex- 
tenfive,  andcondant,  that  none, 

* Hope  fprings  eternal  in  the  human 
breail, 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blefl ; 

What  future  blifs  he  gives  not  thee  to  know, 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  bleiling  no  .v.” 

but 
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but  ihofe  of  great  feeling,  and 
fenfibility,  can  have  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  them  ; and,  with- 
out the  exertion  of  theie  talents, 
it  is  impodible,  that  their  pre- 
fence, can  make  due  impreffions 
of  attention,  regard,  and  attach- 
ment, which,  joined  to  fenfa- 
tions  of  gratitude,  for  our  en- 
deavours, is  v/hat  alone,  renders 
the  purfuit  of  it,  plealing  and 
happy,  and,  renders  that  life  of 
care  and  coiiilderation,  a matter 
of  amufement,  and  fatisfadtion, 
which,  otherwife,  would  be  ef- 
teemed  difficult  and  trouble- 
fom.e. 

We  fhall  now  finiih  thefe  ob- 

fervations,  by  taking  a fummary 

view 
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View  of  the  charadler,  they  arc 
intended  to  delcribe,  and  to  add, 
that,  if  medical  men,  corre- 
fponded  with  this  defcription, 
this  profeffion  muft,  in  courfe, 
be  held,  in  that  efteem,  and  re- 
gard, which  it  feerns  juftly  en- 
titled too,  far  above,  mod:  others. 

A lincere  and  perfedl  attach- 
ment, to  its  ftudies  and  attain- 
ments, as  a fcience,  and  a uni- 
form regard,  to  the  pradlice  of 
its  various  duties,  which  alone 
fliouLd  ccnftitute  and  make  up, 
the  chief  attention  and  employ- 
ment. 

A native  and  inherent  princi- 
ple of,  candor,  good  nature,  and 

philan-» 
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philanthropy,  with  a compaf- 
fionate  feniibility,  for  thofe  li- 
tuations  of  difiiculty  and  dif- 
trefs,  that  mankind,  in  a fuc- 
cdlion  of  difcafe,  conftantly 
prefent  to  us.  Thefe  irnpref- 
fions,  {hould  be  heightened 
and  rendered,  more  permanent, 
by  a liberal,  and  well  cultivated 
education,  and  improved,  by  an 
intimate  intercourfe  with  men 
of  genius,  and  refinement.  No- 
thing, can  more  effectually  tend 
to  corredt  and  foften,  the  natu- 
ral afperity  of  the  human  difpo- 
fiticn,  than,  this  way  of  life. 
This  will  keep  the  mind  and 
fentiments,  tuned  to  affability 
and  conciliating,  gentlenefs, 
which  is  feriffbly  gratifying  and 

accepta- 
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acceptable,  in  a ftate  of  ill 
health 

To  every  effuhon,  of  a good 
heart,  and  reftitude  of  inten- 
tion, muii  be  joined,  a clear 
and  intelligent  recolledion,  ot 
the  nature  of  the  fituation  v/e 
are  in,  in  this  purfuit.  Great 
and  minute  attention,  to  the 
circumftances  of  the  patient,  is 
eflbntial,  but,  it  fhould  be  at- 
tended with  eafe,  and  cheerful- 
nefs,  with  a view,  to  leflen,  and 
if  poffible,  remove,  thofe  uneafy 
impreffions,  that  generally  pre- 
vail with  fick  people.  Delicate 
manners,  and  a mild  demea- 
nour, will  be  very  acceptable, 
and,  joined  with  a liberal  com- 

munica- 
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•niunication,  of  every  circum- 
ftance,  in  favor  of  the  patient. 
To  always  have,  fuch  as  are  not, 
in  conftant  remembrance,  to 
the  intention,  of  confidering 
them,  alone y in  order,  to  efti- 
mate  the  cafe  truly y and  correSl- 
ly.  Diligence,  and  frequent 
attention,  to  the  indifpofed,  is 
particularly  neceffary,  and  when 
conjoined,  to  gentlenefs  and  be- 
nignity, feldom  fail,  to  imprefs 
the  patient,  with  a fenfe  of  re- 
gard and  friendfiaip,  v/hich  are 
the  only  fentiments,  that  can 
render  the  countenance  of 
man,  a refreihment  to  man 
and,  in  this  fituation,  diligent 
and  frequent  vilits,  are  very  ac- 
ceptable. Nothing,  can  be 

more 
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•more  evident,  than,  the  propri- 
ety of  this  condiid:,  as,  there  are 
frequent  variations,  in  every  dif- 
eafe,  as  well  as  deviations,  from 
the  common  eftimate,  of  me- 
dical calculation,  fo,  in  coarfe, 
our  prefence  muft  be  neceffary, 
to  adapt,  -mdi  point  out,  the  right 
line  of  treatment. 

This  attention,  brings  to  our 

cbfervatlon,  many  occurring 

circumftances,  that  may  make, 

in  favor  of  the  patient ; perhaps, 

to  accelerate  recovery  ; perhaps, 
\ 

to  render  the  fituation,  more  ac- 
commodating, and  perhaps,  to 
render  a frefn  accefficn  of  re- 
fources,  adapted,  either,  to  a- 

mufement 
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mufement,  fatisfadlion,  and  ra- 
dical benefit. 


If  fituations  of  health,  are 
variable,  and,  by  no  means  per- 
manent, how  much  more  fo, 
mull;  be  the  fituations  of  the 
lick  ? And  hence,  a frequent 
modification,  and  change  of 
rules,  muft  be  induced,  and  re- 
quifite.  Finally,  this  impor- 
tant charafter,  can  only  be  con- 
ceived, known,  and  felt,  by  a 
clear  head,  and  a*  good  heart, 
formed  forfympathy  andfriend- 
Ihip,  which  concurrence  alone, 
can  teach  us  the  right  line,  in 
every  fituation  of  life,  and  the 
due  performance^  of  its  duties 
and  obligations. 

E MEDICAL 
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MEDICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

and  Commentaries, 


Adapted, 

Tq  ‘various  Cafes  of  Indifpofed  Health, 
S E C T I O N I. 


O T H I N G,  is  more  evi- 


dently indifcreet,  and  de- 
fedlive  as,  to  eftimate,  or  flip- 
pofe,  that  a wife  and  beneficent 
creation,  difpofcd,  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  with  fo  liberal  a 
hand,  fliould  vefi,  thofe  refour- 
ces,  which  are  intended,  as  an- 
tidotes, to  human  calamity,  in 
the  fhell  of  a medical  fnop,  or 
to  be  locked  up,  and  fccreted. 
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in  the  head,  and  comprehenfion, 
of  profeflional  men,  only. 

■As  the  Influence  of  difeafe, 
is,  a general,  and  prevailing, 
part  of  the  human  compofition, 
in  every  climate,  and  in  every 
condition  of  life,  it  muft  cer- 
tainly, be  admitted,  that,  in  a 
juft  eftimation,  of  things,  the 
means  of  obviating,  its  natural 
confequence,  are,  within  the 
calculation,  and  accefs,  of  every 
man  of  intelligence  and  reflec- 
tion, that  properly  confiders  the 
habits  of  life,  and  the  ufe  he 
makes  of  it,  which,  in  fadt, 
conftitute,  and  make,  up  the 
great  fource,  of  moft  indifpofi- 
tions  of  health. 


The 
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The  beneficence  and  libera- 
lity  of  nature,  has  unqueftion- 
ably  created,  and  furniflied,  a 
great  choice,  and  variety,  of 
things,  772edically  combined^  fuit- 
cd,  to  as  numerous  a variety  of 
indifpofitions  of  health,  which, 
are  evidently,  fent  forth,  to  us, 
for  occafional  ufe,  only. 

Thefe  refources,  are  clearly 
left,  to  the  fagacity,  intelli- 
gence, and  obfervation  of  man, 
for  whofe  ufe,  and  fervice,  they 
were  made,  and  are,  therefore, 
permitted  to  form,  live  and  ve- 
getate, as  objects,  for  his  invef- 

tigation,  labor,  and  attentive 
inquiry.. 

E 


3 
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If  we  compare,  this  catalogue 
of  natural  medical  productions, 
with  that  of  art  and  combina- 
tion^ we  cannot  help  obferving, 
how  bountifully,  the  fcale  pre- 
ponderates, in  favor  of  the  for- 
mer, and  how  very  inadequate 
and  defective  the  latter  ! 

This  circumftance,  alone, 
dearly  indicates,  to  a mind 
formed,  to  reflection,  and  intel- 
ligence, how  much  more  liber- 
al, and  inquifltive  regard,  we 
ought  to  fliew,  to  the  produc- 
tions of  nature,  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  infiance,  than, 
to  that  of  the  feeble  efforts, 
and  imitations  of,  arts. 


We 
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We  find,  in  the  hiftory  of 
medical  difeovery,  numerous 
and  fucceflive  proofs,  of  this 
important  fadl.  which,  we  lliall 
notice,  with  a view,  to  illufiirate 
the  magnificence  and  greatnels, 
of  natural  refources,  and  how 
far,  they  furpafs,  moil:  of  thofe 
of  invention ; and,  to  that  end, 
they  are  provided,  abundantly, 
acceflible  to  all,  and  within  the 
known  and  vifible  laws,  of, 
common  intelligence. 

Independant,  of  this  provi- 
fion,  I have  to  obferve,  fiill 
more  effcftual,  and  provident 
refources,  made  and  adapted  to 
the  intention  of  alleviating  and 
curing,  difeafes  of  the  human 

E 4 body. 
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body.  Thefe  are,  nature  s pow- 
ers ^ and  nature" s laws  \ which 
are,  or  at  leaf!:  fhould  be,  objedts 
of  nice,  and  careful  attention, 
and  are  juftly  eftimated,  to  be 
wifely  and  wonderfully  adapted 
to  the  relief,  and  cure  of  all  dif- 
eafeSy  efpecially,  if  they  are  not 
interrupted,  by  premature  at- 
tempts, nor,  thefe  efforts,  in- 
terfered with,  by  the  too  fre- 
quent, and  frivolous  fuggel- 
tions,  of  medical  pradlitioners. 

Thefe  powers,  are  various,  and 
amazingly  efficient,  refiding, 
chiefly,  in  parts  of  modern  in- 
veftigation  and  dilcovery  3 
which  are,  the  abforbent  fyflem, 

inftances  of  whofe  powers,  ope- 
rating 
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rating  to  folutary  intentions,  wc 
fhall  notice,  with  lingular  a- 
mufement,  and  inftrudtion. 


In  the  collection,  of  nature  s 
produdlion,  of  medical  aid,  w^e 
have  to  obferve  a great,  and  effi- 
cacious provihon,  of  various 
combinations,  of  mineral  and 
foffil  fubftances,  held  in  lolu- 
tion,  and  fufpended,  in  water, 
found,  in  great  abundance,  in 
various  parts,  of  the  whole 
known  world.  This  matter, 
is  fully  proved,  not  only  by  fre- 
quent inftances  of  fuccefs,  in 
curing  difeafe,  and  in  repairing 
its  conlequent  effedls,  but  by 
two  other  ways  of  demonftra- 
tion,  and  proof,  termed  in  Tci- 

ence. 
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ence,  ai2alytic  and  fynthetic. 
The  former,  a feparating,  and 
decompounding,  the  different 
particles,  of  which  the  whole, 
is  made  up,  and  combined  with, 
and  then  examining  them  apart. 
The  latter,  by  adding,  and 
compounding  feveral  articles, 
of  medicinal  quality,  together, 
and  rendering  them  fluid,  by 
the  common  element  of  water. 
Nothing,  that  is  produced,  in 
this  way,  is,  I apprehend,  ade- 
quate to,  or,  of  equal  efficacy 
with,  nature’s  production,  the 
preference  to  w^hich,  is  to  be 
given,  in  every  way,  and  to  eve- 
ry intention,  of  real  utility. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  tliere 


are 
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are  frequent  inftances  of  great 
fuccefs,  and  great  cures,  effedl- 
ed  by  thefe  natural  productions, 
when  all  ether  efforts  have  fail- 
ed, and  when  indeed,  none,  had 
even,  been  had  recourfe  to. 
This  imprehes  the  intelligent 
mind,  with  great  ideas,  of  their 
efficacy,  and  the  excellence  of 
this  provifion.  In  confidering 
this  iubjeCl,  we  cannot  but  no- 
tice, with  lingular  amufement 
and  curiolity,  the  pov/er,  which 
this  firnple  element  of  water, 
has,  by  holding  in  folution,  va- 
rious conftituent  properties, 
that  are  vefted,  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  the  earth,  and  that  refide 
in  vegetation  ; and,  this  Ample 
procefs,  contains  more  power- 
ful. 
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fill,  and  efficacious  principles, 
and.  in  courfe,  aftronger  prepa- 
ration, tihan  many  which  art 
and  experiment,  have  difco- 
vered. 

To  illujftrate  this  affertion, 
we  will  produce  the  inftance  of 
the  quinquina  bark,  which 
gives  off,  and  retains,  in  folu- 
tion,  its  moft  elTential  parts,  in 
cold-water,  in  which  ftate,  it 
appears,  from  the  hiftory  of  its 
difcovery,  to  have  been  held  out, 
by  the  beneficent  hand  of  na- 
ture, for  the  ufe  of  mankind.* 

After 

* At  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  ufe  of  the  bark,  was  difcovered, 
in  the  following  manner ; a man  palling  by 

a pond 
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After  the  flumber  of  two  cen- 
turies, the  period,  at  which 
this  invaluable  vegetable,  was 
found,  it  appears,  by  experi- 
ence, by  fail,  and  by  true  ob- 
fervation,  that  limple  cold  wa- 
ter, is  its  moft  powerful  fol- 
vent,  and  accordingly,  its  chief 
preparations,  are  in  that  way 


a pond  of  llagnant  vvater,  (round  which, 
were  iheperuvian  bark  trees,  grooving,)  with 
greav  thiiR  and  fever,  Irom  an  intermittent, 
drank  freely  of  this  water,  w'hich  he  fhund 
exceedingly  bitter  It  cured  him  of  his  fe- 
ver, and  this  rirrumllance,  led  him,  to  com- 
municate its  efficacy,  which,  upon  a farther 
trial,  fuccecded  alfo.  Upon  examination,  it 
appeared,  that  this  peculiar  quality,  was 
communicated,  to  the  water,  in  ccnfequence 
of  fome  of  thefe  trees,  having  fallen  into  it, 
^ and,  in  courfe,  certain  parts  of  them  dif- 

folyed,  in  the  water,  and  held,  by  it,  in  fo- 
lution. 


inch 
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fuch  as  its  extraft,  and  infu- 
fions,  or  tindlure. 

We  find,  from  the  moft  ac- 
curate experiments  and  obferva- 
tions,  that  water,  is  the  moft 
powerful  abforbent  of  phlogif- 
ton,  and  fixed  air,  and  that  it 
not  only  takes  thefe  great  prin- 
ciples of  animal,  as  well  as  ve- 
getable life,  greedily  up,  but  re- 
tains them,  in  folution,  in 
which  dale  onlyy  they  can  be 
applied,  to  the  great  purpofes 
of  curing  difeafes,  and  of  giving 
new  vigor,  to  impaired  life. 

In  imitation,  of  this  great 
and  wonderful  procefs  of  nature, 
we  now  find,  an  age  of  intelli- 
gence. 
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gence,  that  profeffional  men, 
are  employed,  in  inventing  ar^ 
tificiallyy  the  fame  thing ; 
which,  in  fituations,  where  na- 
ture’s produftion,  cannot  be 
had  accefs  to,  furnifhes,  an  am- 
ple, and  fuccefsful  fund,  of  me- 
dical powers. 

It  appears,  that  the  different 
conftituent  properties,  of  foffii, 
and  mineral  fubilances,  as  well 
as  the  calx  of  metals,  give  off 
their  concentrated  virtues  to 
water,  and  are  held,  in  perfect 
folution,  by  it,  and  in  that  way, 
fit  to  be  adminiftered,  with  great 
fuccefs,  in  different  ways.  This 
procefs,  is  to  be  quickened,  and 
rendered  more  certain,  by  de- 

tichinp-. 
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taching,  \htphlogiJio?iy  and  fixed 
air,  by  which  means,  we  render 
a difiinion  of  parts,  commonly 
termed,  decompofition,  > 

What  renders  thefe  medical 
preparations  of  nature,  lefs 
thought  of,  and  purfued,  is, 
the  circumftance  of  their  effefrs 
not  being  altogether  evident^ 
from  their  flow  progrefs,  upon 
the  human  conflitution,  and 
joined  to  that,  of  their  not  be- 
ing frequently  purfued,  with 
ftridl  attention,  a'  fufficicnt 
length  of  time,  adapting  them, 
fometimes,  in  greater,  fome- 
times,  in  lefs  quantities,  and 
fometimes  giving,  a diftindt  pe- 
riod, of,  remiflion. 


If 
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If  we  take  into  our  calcula- 
tion, the  perfevering  progrefs  of 
a difeafe,  whether  it  be  an  oc- 
cafional,  or  chronical,  one,  we 
cannot  but  obferve,  that  the 
circumftance  of  the  length  of 
time,  which  elapfes,  from  its 
firft  accefs,  to  the  period,  at 
which  thefe  produdlions,  are 
had  recourfe  to,  that,  its  pro- 
grefs, muft  be  fuch,  as,  to  re- 
cjuire  the  hand  of  perfeverance 
and  j udicious  application,  to  ef- 
fc(5c,  a permanent  cure,  flence, 
we  find,  the  befl;  impregnated 
waters,  both  natural  and  artifi- 
cial, frequently,  negledled,  and 
laid  afide,  becaufe  their  powers, 
do  not  produce,  an  evident 
change,  correfpondent,  to  the 

F patient’s 
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patient’s  wifh,  in  twenty  or 
thirty  days,  whereas,  the  diieafe, 
and  obftruftions,  have  been 
months,  and  frequently  yeais, 
in  forming. 

I have  known  inftances, 
where  the  tonic  powers  of  arti- 
ficial medicine  have  been  tiled, 
for  the  intermittent,  ^ndproper 
J'ever,  unfuccefstully,  fora  long 
period,  and  where,  thofe  of  the 
natural  combination,  have  fuc- 
ceeded,  permanently,  by  purfu- 
ing  thefe  fome  months,  when 
the  former,  had  been  tried,  a 
much  longer  time,  which  cir- 
cumftance,  clearly  makes  in  fa- 
vor, of  the  fuperior  efficacy,  of 
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the  latter,  when  rightly  adapted, 
and  judicioully,  purfued. 

It  is  very  well  known,  and 
frequently  obferved,  that  parti- 
cular fubjedts,  have  leniatlons 
of  choice  and  averfion,  and  i:n- 
prelTions,  fioin  medicine,  pecu- 
liar, to  themfelves,  and  hence, 
we  may  evidently  diftingui/h, 
that  morbid  ftimulus,  will  ex- 
^r^at  variations,  and  very 
oppofite,  fymptoms,  as  well  as 
Specific  effects,  and,  therefore,  to 
adapt,  the  treatment,  fo  as  to 
fucceed,  mufl  be  an  objedl  of 
the  next  importance,  to  that  of 
afcertaining  the  caufes  of  in- 
difpolition. 


■ F 2 
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Section  II. 

DIET,  or,  regimen,  con- 
ftitute,  the  chief>  and  only  true 
fupport  of  the  human  body,  in 
all  its  different  ftates  of  pro- 
greffion,  as  well,  in  that  of 
health,  as,  indifpohtion;  and, 
therefore,  a judicious,  and  in- 
telligent, choice,  in  this  in- 
flance,  is  an  affair  of  fingular 
confequence.  All  other  ap- 
peals, to  medical  refource,  are 
occafional  and  temporary,  and 
their  effects  fugitive  and  eva- 
nefcent ; but,  from  this  caufe, 
we  have  more  permanent,  and 
determinate  ones.  We  there- 
fore, mufl  regard,  this  fubjedt, 

with 
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with  fingular  exadiiefs,  and  at- 
tention, in  order  to  form,  juft 
calculations,  in  favor  of  health, 
and  longevity,  as  well,  as  the 
beft,  and  moft  radical  means, 
to  recover  the  former,  when  im- 
paired, and  loft. 

The  habit  of  life,  in  refpecft 
to  regimen,  fo  far  as  regards  the 
poffeiTion,  and  attainment  of 
health,  can  only  be  known,  hy 
attention,  and  obfervation  ; at- 
tending to  effedts,  will  diredt 
your  decifion  and  judgment^ 
and,  a Angle  fadt,  in  that  in- 
ftance,  furpafles  every  diftinc- 
tion  of  fcience,  a priori.  The 
evidence  of  fenfe  and  feeling, 
fliould  never  be  relinquifhed,  to 

F 3 the 
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the  wit,  or,  the  invention  of 
men ; and  however  extenfive, 
their  knowledge,  may  be,  in  o- 
ther  inftances,  if  they  attempt, 
to  interfere,  in  this,  we  may 
be  aflured,  that  it  is  very,  de- 
fe6llve.  Till  experience  and 
obfervation,  give  us  opportu- 
nities of  learning,  we  muft  take 
the  beft  guides,  at  hand,  which 
are,  no  better,  than  theory,  and 
conjsBure,  whatever  authority 
and JanBton,  they  pafs  under. 
Hence,  it  is  obferved,  that  at 
forty,  a man,  in  regard,  to  what 
fupports  him  beft,  muft  be  able 
to  decide  for  himfelf;  he  is, 
aut  ftultusy  aut  medicus,  either 
a fool,  or  adedor.  True  know- 
ledge, in  every  refpeft,  but  par- 
ticularly. 
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ticularly,  in  that  of  the  human 
confHtution,  can  arife  only,  from 
fimple  fadl,  and  obfervation,  and 
does  not  depend,  upon  any  other 
talent,  than  that  of  common  in- 
telledl,  diredted,  tothefeobjedls. 

In  the  eftabliihment  of  hu- 
man policy,  in  refpedl  to  fociety, 
it  is  inconceivable,  what  a 
fource  of  mifchief,  and  adtual 
difeafe,  arifes,  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  dated  hours,  and  ap- 
pointed periods,  for  the  admi- 
niftration  of  this  juppovt  and 
comfort  of  life.  From  ill  adap^ 
ted  times,  improper  quantities, 
generally  follow,  as  connedled 
and  certain,  as  one  extreme,  be- 
gets, another.  The  flomach, 

F 4 and 
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and  indeed,  the  whole  inteftinal 
parts,  are  veiled  with,  peculiar 
powers  and  fenfations,  which 
fhould  be  confulted,  and  appeal- 
ed to,  as  criterions,  to  guide 
our  choice,  in  refpeft  to  diet, 
and  they  are,  in  their  nature,  as 
well  as  fundtions,  falutary  laws, 
and  ought  to  be  attended  to,  in 
every  lituation  of  health.  Na- 
tural powers,  are  not  to  be  efti- 
mated,  nor  guided,  by  tne  fet- 
ters of  Guftom,  or  menacled,  by 
the  general  rules  of  lociety  ; no 
more,  than  the  influence  cf  pain, 
or  pleafure,  upon  thofe  of  the 
intelledtual  faculties.  ♦ 

It  muft  be  decidedly  wrong, 
in  a common  ftate  of  health,  to 

fix, 
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fix,  and  reft  upon  rules  and  cal- 
culations, in  this  aftair  of  diet,, 
as  they  muft  be  adapted  to  the 
natural  powers,  and  to  them  on^ 
ly  'y  but,  in  that  of  indifpofition, 
when  we  have  one  of  the  moil 
vital  parts  o'f  the  body,  which 
is  the  ftomach,  in  a ftate  of  de- 
bility and  convalefcence ; when 
it  is  offended,  and  indignant,  to 
be  confined,  either  to  time,  to 
quantity,  and  to  quality,  with- 
out regard,  to  the  lalutary  indi- 
cation of  choice,  is  a 'meafure, 
better  adapted,  to  pull  downy 
than,  to  build  up  , more  effec- 
tually calculated  to  deftroy, 
than  to,  renovate,  and  more  fuc- 
cefsfully  employed,  to  render 
a poor  fituation  of  health,  mi- 

ferable. 
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ferable,  than  to  make  it  either 
accommodating,  or  comfort- 
able. 

Medical  policy,  in  adopting 
a fyftem  of  diet,  fo  far,  as  it 
goes,  to  the  excluhon  of  the 
common  and  general  fupports 
of  life,  is  the  moft  defective, 
and  contemptible,  as  well,  as 
nugatory,  in  itfelf.  The  gene- 
ral irritability,  induced  by  dif- 
eafe,  will  certainly,  be  increafedy 
and  not  diminifhed,  by  a hafty, 
or,  injudicious  abridgment,  of 
the  common  necelfaries  and 
comforts  of  life;  and,  hence, 
great  regard,  mufl  be  had,  to  the 
means  of  keeping  up,  and  fup- 
porting  the  patient,  fo  that  na- 
ture’s 
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ture’s  intentions,  may  be  foon, 
got  at,  or,  pointed  out,  to  us; 
and  her  powers  muft  neither  be 
obftrudted,  nor  interfered  with: 
in  this  cafe,  the  difeafe  wili  more 
readily  come  to  its  criiis,  and 
termination.  It  appears,  from 
every  obfervation,  and  fadt,  that 
fuch  are  the  powers  of  the  fto- 
mach,  in  all  ftates.  as  to  render 
the  more  fimple  and  uncom- 
bined nutriment,  thebeft  adapt- 
ed, to  it ; and,  hence,  the  lefs 
fucceffion  of  things,  to  eat,  at 
the  fame  fitting,  the  more  evi- 
dent probability,  of  our  not  en- 
croaching upon  the  firft  feel- 
ings of  fatiety,  and,  of  courfe, 
the  befl:  way,  to  avoid,  ail  ex- 

cefs, 
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cefs,  and  Turcharge,  the  founda- 
tion  of  great  mifchief. 

The  more  pure,  and  unmix- 
ed, all  nutritious  parts  are,  the 
more  likely  they  are  of  produc- 
ing falutar)  lupport ; and  fuch 
as  thefe,  always  excite,  lefs  irri- 
tation and  fl'imulus,  by  notbeing 
long  retained,  in  the  ftomach, 
indigefted.  The  procefs  of  de- 
compofition,  which  all  food 
muft  undergo,  before  it  can  give 
off  nouriflaing  powers,  is  more 
fimple,  and  fooner  performed, 
and  with  lets  difficulty,  to  the 
ftomach,  if  the  alimentary  fub- 
ftance,  is  of  the  native  kind,  and 
no  other  change  given  to  it, 
than  that  of  foftening  its  parts, 

by 
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by  the  common  heat  of  water> 
and  fire. 

The  vital  principle,  animal 
heat,  and  phlogiftcriy  is  produ- 
ced, by  the  procel's  ot  the  dif- 
folution,  or  digeftion  of  all  fub- 
hances,  whether  animal,  or  ve- 
getable, as  both  prove,  to  af- 
ford, very  confiderable  quanti- 
ties, of  it.  Hence,  we  find,  this 
fail,  in  cafes,  where  the  aliment 
remains  upon  the  . flomach, 
without  this  fpecific  change. 
Both  kinds  of  fubftance,  in  this 
ftate  caufe  morbid  irritation, 
fever,  and  depreffion ; for  no 
recruit  of  vigor,  health  andfpi- 
rit,  can  be  produced,  unlefs 
great  quantities  of  fixed  air,  is 

detached. 
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detached,  in  the  ftomach,  by 
the  procefs  of  digeftion,  and 
this  vital  fluid,  conveyed  to  tlie 
blood,  for  its  life,  and  fupport. 

« 

Section  III. 

EXERCISE,  is  another 
refource  of  health,  and,  feems 
to  be,  one,  to  which  nature  has 
a variety  of  powers,  adapted. — 
But,  in  this,  we  muft  make  a 
very  material  diftindtion,  and  it 
mufi:  therefore,  be  confidered, 
in  a two-fold  view; — natural, 
and,  artificial.  Every  fituation 
of  health,  requires  it,  but,  in 
fome,  the  natural  powers  of  the 
body,  cannot  be  employed,  to 

procure 
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procure  it,  and  hence,  others 
niuft  be  devifed,  as  nearly  cor- 
refpondent,  to  them,  as  poffi- 
ble. 


It  is  obferved,  by  anatomifts, 
that  mufcular  parts,  particular- 
ly, become  pale,  decayed,  and  in 
a manner,  in  organic,  by,  a want 
of  motion  ; that  when  this  is 
had  recourfe  to,  they  re-lume, 
the  red  appearance,  which  na- 
ture originally  gave  them. 
Tone,  and  ftrength,  action  and 
elallicity,  in  every  internal  vil- 
,cus,  of  the  body,  is  alfo,  ac- 
quired, when  loft,  and  kept  in 
a ftate  of  prefervation,  for 
health,  and  long  life,  by  the 
fame  means.  It  is  evident,  in 

confi-. 
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confidering  the  ftrudure  and 
formation  of  the  human  body, 
that  all  its  parts,  are  adapted  to, 
and  fitted  for,'  exertion,  which 
is  particularly  necefiary,  to  pre- 
ferve  them,  in  a ftate,  fuited  to 
their  falutary  offices,  and  fecre- 
tions,  in  which  ffate  only,  they 
may  be  confidered,  in  aflate  of 
utility,  and  health. 

Different  organs  of  the  body, 
not  only  become  incapacitated, 
from  performing  their  func- 
tions, from  a want  of  due  exer- 
cife,  but,  difpofe  themfelves, 
to  obfirudfion  and  difeafe,  and 
fome  parts,  have  this  difpofi- 
tion,  fo  dilfindtly,  that,  it  is 
hence  requifite,  they  lliould  be 

fab- 
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fubjefted,  to  additional,  of,  ex- 
traneous exertion,  which,  the 
general  fyftem,  may  not  admit 
of,  without  evident  hurt,  and 
difadvantage. 

This  kind  refource  of  nature, 
this  intelligent  difpofition  of  its 
organs,  conftitutes  a power,  to 
oppofe  the  influence  of  difeafe, 
and,  if,  it  is  judicioufly  ma- 
naged, and  directed,  may  be 
made  abundantly,  productive  of 
health,  and  long  life.  It  is  cer- 
tainly left  to  the  confideration, 
and  intelligence  of  man,  to  pro- 
portionate and  direct,  this  in-- 
ftrument,  to  its  right  intention 
and  ufe,  fo  as  to  produce  bene- 
ficial effects. 


G 
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Great  regard  fliould  be  had^ 
while  we  are  ufing  this  power> 
to  a precife  intention,  that  we 
do  not  expofe  the  fubjedt,  to  ac- 
quire another  complaint,  and 
render  that  cafe  complicated, 
which  was  not  fo,  when  this 
treatment,  was  fuggefted.  In 
every  ftate  of  indifpofed  health, 
there  is  frequent  change,  and 
riik,  of  increafing  cold,  as  well  as 
heat ; not  only  from  deviations, 
in  the  atmcfphere,  but  alfo, 
from  the  circumftance  of  fomcy 
and  indeed,  the  moft  vital  parts 
of  the  body,  being  more  accef- 
fible,  to  thefe  changes.  Inde- 
pendant of  this,  we  are  to  efri- 
inate,  and  confider,  Avhether  the 
exercife,  is  to  be  natural,  or  ar- 
tificial. 
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tificial,  whether  of  the  whole 
body,  or  topical,  and  whether, 
in  the  common,  or  corredted 
atmofphere. 

This  alfair,  fo  far  as  it  re- 
gards medical  treatment,  comes 
to  us,  particularly  recommend- 
ed, by,  its  amufement  and  plea- 
fure,  in  paffing  away  time,  and 
mail,  independant  of  thefe  ad- 
vantages, imprefs  us  with  ftrong 
ideas,  in  its  favor,  as  we  have 
hence,  not  only  the  profpedl  of 
bettering  our  condition  of 
health,  but  alfo,  the  evident 
one,  of  innocent  recreation, 
which  is  cheerful  and  pleafing. 

The  falutary  effedls  of  exer- 

G 2 tion. 
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tion,  muft  greatly  depend,  on 
the  condition  of  the  ftomach, 
and  firft  paflages,  in  regard  to 
the  different  ftates  of  repletioriy 
and  inanition ; and,  this  alfo, 
muft  be  eftimated,  by  the  ftate 
of  the  fubjedl,  at  that  time,  and 
• at  that  only. 

The  habit  of  body,  indicates 
both  the  time,  and  quantity, 
caeteris  paribus y that  is,  if  no 
unequal  circumftance,  inter- 
feres. The  grofs  and  flatulent 
fubjedl,  ftiould  ufe  free  exercife, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  at 
leaft,  in  that  ftate,  when  there  is 
no  food,  upon  the  ftomach,  and 
when  the  bowels  have  been  pre- 
vioufly,  evacuated.  This  period 
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is  ufually,  in  the  morning,  and 
generally  is,  the  moft  remote, 
from  repletion. 

In  the  exhauiled  date  of  life, 
and  where  the  habit  is  fpare, 
and  deficient,  there  Ihould  al- 
ways be  fomething,  in  the  fto- 
mach,  to  fupport  it,  and  give 
fenfation  of  life  and  vigor  j and 
hence,  exercile  will  be  bed  em- 
ployed, at  not  a remote  period, 
from  dinner,  particularly,  after,, 
every  refrediment. 

In  no  one  indance  of  regula-  • 
ted  life,  are  we  to  regard,  any 
meafure,  before  this,  in  relpedl, 
to  fenftble  effeSis.  It  will  be’ 
certainly,  found,  that  the  ex- 

^ 3 ercife  . 
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ercife  of  plethoric  fubjects, 
lliould  be  adapted  to  a ftate  of 
empty  vifcera,  and  the  reverfc, 
to  thofe  that  are  of  a debilitated, 
infirm,  ftate  of  health.  Such 
as  have  weak  organs,  and  de- 
fective powers,  fuftenance, 
fiiould  precede,  exertion. 

It  is  obferved,  that  thofe, 
who  have  complaints  of  fur- 
charge,  and  opprefiion,  either 
of  particular  organs,  fuch  as 
the  lungs,  ftomach,  and  bowels, 
are  moft  eflentially  relieved,  by 
evacuants,  and  abfiinence  ; and, 
increafed  exercife,  upon  empty 
^nfeeray  is  adequate  to  evacua- 
tions, with  this  ejjential  differ- 
ence, in  its  favor,  that  the  lat- 
ter. 
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ter,  is  an  agreeable  employment, 
requiring  a little  retrenching, 
attended  with  permanent  good 
effedl,  while  the  former,  is  only 
palliative, 

K. 

It  is,  in  this  view,  that  cold 
bathing,  is  recommended,  iu 
the  morning,  when  the  inter- 
nal organs,  are  mo  ft  at  liberty, 
to  receive  the  tonic  powers  of 
elafticity,  and  increafed  pref- 
fure,  whereby  debilitated  parts, 
will  be,  elfentially,  reftored. 


Sec- 
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Section  IV. 

FRICTION,  in  ever/ 
mode  of  application,  from  the 
touch  of  the  hand,  to  the  vefi- 
catory,  includes  a very  material 
part,  of  natural  medicine,  and 
has  very  great  powers,  both  of 
relief  and  cure,  in  fundry  cafes, 
of  ill-health. 

. \ 

A very  noble  author  * ob- 
ftrves,  that  motion  and  warmth, 
both  of  which,  fridion,  pro- 
duces, draws  forth,  into  parts, 
new  organization,  and  new 
juices,  as  well,  as  frelh  circu- 

* Lord  Bacon. 

lation^ 
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lation,  and  hence,  muft  conduce,, 
to  vigor  and  longevity. 

Another  writer,^  of  great  e- 
minence,  who  took  his  ideas, 
from  fail  and  experience,  juhly 
obfervcs,  that  the  fleih,  and 
conditions  of  animals,  as  well 
as,  their  milk,  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  friition,  ufed 
daily,  and  that,  with  a much  Ids 
quantity  of  food,  they  are,  in 
better  condition,  with  its  ufe, 
than  with  double  the  quantity, 
when  it  is  negleiled.  In  fome 
parts  of  the  world,  he  relates, 
that  they  cure  colds,  in  every 
jftage,  by  it,  and,  chronical  dif- 

* Mr.  Boyle,  Philofophical  Tranfa^lions, 
Vol.  I.  No.  12. 

cafes. 
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eafes,  by  the  fame  means,  aided 
by  the  interpofition  of  feme  o- 
ther  body,  ufually  called  in- 
un^ioUs 

Dr.  Beale,^'  relates,  lingular 
fuccefsfui  cures,  performed,  by 
the  application  of  the  hand,  in 
the  mode  of  fiidlion,  and, 
hence,  obferves  with  great  pro- 
priety, the  fuccefs  attending, 
the  warm  tongue,  of  a dog,  in 
licking  a tumor^  or  obftinate 
ulcer,  and  itliath  been  evidently 
conducive,  to  fclve  the  obftruc- 
tion,  and  heal  the  fore. 

In  the  ufe,  and  application, 

* Fhilofo^  hical  Tranfadions,  No.  13, 
Vol  I. 

of 
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of  this  treatment,  proper  regard 
muft  be  had,  to  a imooth,  or  a 
rough  furface,  to  hard,  andfoft, 
as  well  as  to  an  eafy  one,  to  that 
of  an  unequal,  and  difficult,  one. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  over  parts, 
that  are  duftlle,  and  give  way, 
to  preffure,  and  are  of  unequal 
furface,  there  ffiouldbe  the  ap- 
plication of  tlaftic,  foft,  and 
compreiTible  friftion,  for  with- 
out it,  the  motion  of  the  two 
furfaces,  cannot  adapt  them- 
felves,  to  each  other ; and  ac- 
tual warmth,  muft  be  occafion- 
ally  added,  to  that  v/hich  is  at- 
tached  to,  and  attends  upon, 
motion.  If  obllrudions  be 
formed,  either,  in  deep  feated, 
or  fuperficia),  parts,  they  may 

be 
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be  both  efFedualiy  removed,  by 
friction,  and  motion,  efpecially, 
in  the  latter,  aided  by  fome  flu- 
id, that  has  the  power  of  facili- 
tating it,  and  of  being  quickly 
abforbed. 


An  internal  organ,  will  re- 
ceive great  effedfs,  from  this 
caufe,  but,  in  a more  latent 
manner,  and  a lefs  fenflble  one; 
chiefly,  by  the  power  of  com- 
munication, ufuaily,  called, 
fy  mpathy. 


' In  many  inflances,  we  have 
fo  much  debility,  and  convalef- 
cence,  and  the  fubject  is  fo  ve- 
ry irritable,  from  age,  confine- 
ment, and  long  continued  ill- 

nefs. 
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nefs,  that  general  exercife  and 
motion,  is  inadmiflible  j and, 
hence,  we  are  furnifhed,  with 
a very  exc.llent  fubftitute,  and 
in  many  cafes,  the  heft.  In 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  body, 
and  its  fiirface,  the  llcin,  we 
frequently  lofe  of  fenfation,  of 
vital  warmth,  and  motion  ; all 
of  which,  may  be  certainly  re- 
ilored,  and  kept  up,  by  the  ar- 
tificial motion,  of  triction. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  Ikin, 
efpecially,  in  gouty  fubjects, 
will  often,  be  very  diJIraSiile, 
and  not  fuffer,  any  thing  to  ex- 
ude and  perfpire.  In  fuch  in- 
llances,  a very  fuccefsful  mode 
of  friftion,  may  be  adopted,  by 

enclofmg. 
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enclofing,  in  an  oval  box,  with 
many  perforations,  a heated 
fbonge,  v/hich  has  been  dipped 
in  hot  water  and  vinegar.  This 
box,  is  to  be  covered  with  flan- 
nel, and  applied,  in  the  form 
of  a brufli.  1 he  vapour,  will 
plentifully  diffufe  itfelf,  through 
perforations  of  the  box,  and 
through  tiiC  flannel,  that  covers 
it ; confequentlv,  upcn  that 
furface,  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  by  the  fridfion,  aided  with 
the  effluvia,  will  induce  a nioifc 
fkin. 

In  many  cafes,  the  hand,  is 
the  befl:  adapted,  to  excite 
warmth,  and  perfpiration,  but, 
that  muft  be  applied  to  fuch  - 
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parts  of  the  body,  as  do  not 
yield  much,  to  its  aftion  and 
prcilure ; and  hence,  it  is  not 
calculated  to  any  part  of  the 
trunk,  below  the  Jlennim.  A 
mixture,  of  equal  parts  of  oil 
and  brandy,  combined  tore- 
ther,  by  ihaking-  them,  in  a 
phial,  will  iorm  a very  good 
medium,  to  facilitate  the  mo- 
tion of  one  flein,  upon  another, 
as  well,  as  tend  to  excite  more 
fenfation,  by  friftion. 

m 

In  cafes,  where  the  pi*imary 
and  vital  parts,  fuch  as  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels,  are  much 
fubjedl,  to  irritation,  and  ato- 
ny; hence,  arifes  indigellion, 
flatulence,  and  fpafm,  nothing 


can 
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can  difpofe,  to  reftore,  the  loft 
elafticity,  and  adlion,  of  thefe 
parts,  fo  much,  as  frequent 
friilion,  adapted  to  the  com- 
preffibility,  and  unequal  fur- 
face,  of  that  part  of  the  body. 

Too  great,  on  too  little,  deri- 
vation ot  vital  heat  and  circu- 
lation, will  occaficn,  very  dif- 
treffing  fenfations,  in  thefe  parts 
of  the  body,  and  frequently 
give  origin,  to  many  fymptoms, 
correfpondent,  to  thofeof  aftual 
dileafe,  and  which,  too  often, 
aremiftaken,  for  it.  Perhaps, 
nothing,  is  fo  well  adapted,  to 
give  thefe  organs,  their  proper 
tone,  as  the  various  methods  of 
friftion. 


It 
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If.  appears  to  bb.  no  difficult 
arithmetic.’^  to  linderffiand,  that 
the  different  organs  of- the  body, 
have  pcw'ers,  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  and,  hence,  it  muff  be 
evident,  that  when,  they  are  in 
a date  of  indifpofition,  the  me- 
thod of  tfeatnient,  muft  be  di- 
redted,  to  them  only ; whether 
it  be  topical,  or  internal.  We 
fliall  hence,  be  led,  to  obferve, 
a very  m.aterial  diftindlion,  be- 
tween  this,  which  is  local,  and 
that  of  a general  dodlrine,  of 
difeafes.  : 

In  eftimating  - the  effedts  of 
any  one  primary,  or,  original 
complaint,  we  mull:  be  led,  to 
confider,  the  organ,  to  which 
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it  had,  the  firfl:  accefs ; and  then, 
we  jfhall  be  right  and  fuccefsfuly 
in  the  application  of  the  treat- 
ment. Thus,  for  inftance,  in 
the  cafe  of  cold,  and  no  difeafe, 
perhaps,  is  more  frequent,  nor 
does  any,  conftitute  the  latent 
caufes  of  fo  many  difeafes  : we 
are  to  conlider,  what  parts  of 
the  body,  are  moft  acceffible, 
to  the  common  effedls  of  cold ; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  what 
parts,  are  lead:  protedled,  from 
it.  Membranous  parts,  un- 
queftionablyj  and  fuch,  as  lie 
moft,  in  contadl,  vvdth  the  ftate 
of  the  common  atmofphere : 
fuch,  are  the  common  paffages 
of  the  head,  the  trachea^  or  air 
paffage,  the  meatus  auditoriusy 

the 
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the  cefophagusy  and  jlomacb^ 
together  with  the  inteftines, 
kidneys,  and  bladder.  Primary 
parts,  that  are  affedled,  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  the  firft  objedls 
of  medical  treatment,  in  order 
to  obviate,  the  fymptoms,  in 
their  firft  inftance,  and  to  pre- 
vent, their  farther  progrefs. 

It  is  very  well  known,  to 
common  intelledl,  that  thofe 
glandular  parts,  abbut  the  neck, 
which  go  into  a ftate  of  inflam- 
mation, the  firft,  upon  taking 
cold,  have  been  recommended 
to  be  well  rubbed,  with  a view, 
to  reduce  them,  and,  if  you 
pleafe,  with  fajling  fpittle^ 
which  will  facilitate  the  furfacc 

H 2 of 
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of  one  part  upon  aitother,  if  it 
does  no  more.  It  is  fufficient, 
to  our  prefent  intention,  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  generally  fuc- 
ceeds,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  that  it  will,  in  more 
frequent  iaftances.  ' ■ 

We  have  obferved,  from  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Beale,,  that 

• .r 

fridlion  is  applied,  v^ith  parti- 
cular fuccefs,  in  the  Bralils,  for 
the  cure  of  all  difeafes,  that  of 
the  violent  inflammatory,  fuch 
as  colds,  coughs,  and  fevers,  in 
the  common  method  offridlion. 
In  cafes  of  the  complicated 
kind,  ufually  called  chronicy 
with  a foft  medicine,  fuch  as 
ointments,  liniments,  vapours, 

&c. 
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&c.  And,  it  is  related,  that 
the  inftances  of  fuccefs,  are  pc- 
neral,  and  frequent,  ; 

S E c T I o N V. 

IT  is  now  to  be  confidered, 
what  may  be  the  moft  judici- 
ous and  acceffible  method,  of 
treating,  fuccefsfully,  particular 
organs,  w’hich  have  been  long 
fubjedl  to  difeafe,  irritation,  and 
morbid  affeilions. 

In  long  continued  indifpofi- 
tions,  the  fubjedl  becomes  tired, 
of  the  common  methods  of  me- 
dical direftion,  from  circum- 
ftances  of  difgufl,  and  natural 

H 3 inquie- 
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j inquietude,  as  well,  as  from  a 
want  of  change,  and  hence,  cuf- 
tom  has  adopted,  and  almoft 
reconciled,  the  mode  of  fending 
the  patient,  to  places  for  a re^ 
cefsy  fuch  as  Tunbridge,  Bux- 
ton, Cheltenham,  Bath,  Mal- 
vern, Nevil-Holt,  &c.  &c. 

Perhaps,  there  never  was  a 
better  invention,  to  fucceed,  in 
every  way,  elTential  to  falutary 
intentions,  provided,  the  feat  oi 
the  indifpofition,  is  afcertained, 
and  the  adlual  powers,  of  thefe 
natural  medicines,  exadly 
known.  Without  the  pollef- 
fion  of  this  knowledge,  together 
with  a juft  eftimation,  in  regard 
to  the  time,  and  growth  of  the 

difeafc. 
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difeafe,  as  well,  as  to  that  of 
the  powers  of  the  medicine, 
this  pleafing,  and  acceffible  re- 
fource,  will  be  fought  after,  in 
i^ain. 

The  time  within  the  period 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,  beft 
adapted,  for  drinking  thefe  me- 
dicines, the  quantity,  and  above 
all,  the  effeSls  of  them,  confti- 
tute  matters  of  conlideration, 
and  of  real  importance,  toge- 
ther, with  that  of  eftimating,  a 
time,  for  their  ufe,  adequate  to 
the  exiftence,  and  duration,  as 
well  as  progrefs,  of  the  difeafe. 

Human  health,  can  never  fuf- 
tain  more  mifchief,  nor  greater 

H 4 depre- 
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depredations,  than  .that , which 
happens,  in. a flate  of  difeafe  in 
Jlo?j? a primary  mtef-- 
tines ; the  office,  and  ufe,  of 
the  latter,  being  correfpondeht, 
to  that  oi:  the  former.  Various, 
^ind  triijy  diftreffing,'  are  the 
fymptoins,  ariling  from  prima- 
ry aficdicns,  of  thefe  materia), 
and  vital  parts.  Gouty  com- 
plaints, in  all  their  variety  of 
attacks,  piles,  &c.  are  only  fo 
many  fymptoms  of  ato?iy  and 
incapacity y as  well  as  imtcitiony 
of  thefe  organs.  Indigeffion, 
producing  every  mifchief,  to 
thefe  material  organs,  as  well  as 
a total  defed:  of,  nutrition,  to- 
gether with  obffrudions,  in  the 
dependent,  and  adjoining  rtf- 

ceray 
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cera^  are  pathognomonic  fymp- 
toms. 

To  enumerate,  and  in  fiance, 
the  multiplicity  of  ill-health, 
arifing  from  this  fimple  origin, 

' would  be  an  cndlefs,  as  well  as 
an  indignant  talk ; we  (hall 
therefore  mention,  what  is  evi- 
dent, to  every  llate  of  intelledl, 
from  the  philofopher,  down  to 
the  idiot,  v/hich  is,  that  every 
•page  of  writing,  has  been  exa- 
mined, and  the  a ill  (lance  of  eve- 
ry medical  pradlitioner,  fought, 
from  the  moll  eminent  phyli- 
cian,  down  to  the  illiterate  char- 
lataUy  in  order,  to  alleviate 
this  complication,  of  human 
mifery. 


The 
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The  powers  of  friftion,  toge^ 
ther  with  that  of  other  exercife, 
joined  to  the  liberal,  and  con- 
tinued ufe,  of  thefe  reftorative 
waters,  which  have  for  their 
bafis,  and  condituent  parts,  fix- 
ed air,  holding,  in  folution,  me- 
tallic bodies,  afford,  by  far,  the 
mofl  fuccefsful  treatment  and 

cure,  for  all  chronic  difeafe. 

/ 

• I wifli  to  define,  my  expref- 
fion,  in  this  inllance,  by  chro- 
nic difeaie,  I mean  one  brought 
on,  and  fixed,  or  rendered  per- 
manent, as  it  were,  by  occa- 
fional,  and  frequent  attacks,  ori- 
ginating from  accidental  caufes, 
not  dependant  on,  nor  connect- 
ed with,  any  defective  ftrudlure 

of 
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of  particular  organs. — By  way 
of  illuftration.  If  a patient, 
has  eot,  what  is  commonly 
culled,  3,  b^d  ft^te  of  health, 
from  frequent  attacks  of  cold, 
fever,  indigeftlon,  vertigo,  weak 
bowels,  &c.  a tender  irritable 
conftitution,  and  this  combi- 
nation, goes  on,  from  time  to 
time,  fo  as  to  produce  a ftate  of 
debility,  weak  fpirits,  and  a ge- 
neral want  of  vital  powers,  and 
a derangement  of  deep.  With 
this  ftate  of  health,  which  I 
Ihould  call  a morbid  conftitu- 
tion,  after  fome  frnitlefs  efforts, 
from  artificial  medicine,  it  is 
decided,  that  recourfe  fhall  be 
had,  to  fome  particular  water, 

of  medicinal  powers,  as  a pro- 
bable 
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hab’Ie. method,  to  leftore  health. 
This  is  an  important  period, 
for  airedling  a concurrence  of 
treatment,  for  fucceeding,  and 
here,  we  fhal]  have,  to  obferve, 
the  intelligence  of  the  phyfician, 
in  direfting  the  attention  of  liis 
patient,  fo  as  to  infure  fuccefs.  , 
We  will  therefore  fpcctj'y^  a few 
general  inftances,  adapted  to 
prevailing,  cafes. 

In  cafes  of  debilitated  organs, 
fjch  as  a flatulent  weak  flo- 
mach,  with  irritable,  weak,  or 
obflmcfled  vifeera,  ariling,  ei- 
ther from  age,  or  an  impaired 
conftitution,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  v/ith  refped  to  effects,  in 
a great  meafure.  When  the 

naturnl 
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natural  powers  of  the  body,  arc 
not  adequate,  to  nature's  inten- 
tions; and  nature’s  laws,  whe- 
ther the  cafe  be  called  gouty, 
or  not,  I know  of  no  treatment 
fo  judicious,  and  well  adapt edy 
as  that  of  taking,  from  the  na- 
tural fountain,  one,  two,  or 
three  pintsof  water,  every  twen- 
ty-four hours,  for  lix,  or  nine 
months.  Sometimes  that  of 
Buxton,  fornetimes  that  of  Tun- 
bridge, and  fornetimes  that  of 
the  Bath. 

Nature,  has  been  intelligently 
kind,  and  benehcent,  in  regard, 
to  the  firudture  of  fume  of  thefe 
fituations,  being  wonderfully 
adapted,  in  themfelves,  to  a flate 

of 
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of  indilpofed  health.  They  are 
high>  lituatcd  upon  chalk  and 
marie,  which  diffufe  no  moift 
ejfltivm,  and  are  therefore,  in  a 
rtate  of  more  divided,  and  equal 
atmofphere.  A tender  flate  of 
•health)  requires  this  fituation, 
in  a ^very  elfential  manner,  and 
nature,  hath  here,  as  the  does, 
in  other  inftances,  kindly  anti- 
cipated, thecare  of  art^ 

Buxton,  appears  to  be  the 
Jirft,  though  nearly  the  leaji,  of 
the  acceffible  methods,  of  na- 
tural medicine,  in  this  country. 
It  isjuftly  termed,  by  a very  in- 
telligent author^,  the  Anglo- 


* Dr.  Pearfon. 

Appe- 
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Appenine,  in  regard,  to  litua- 
tion,  and  produdtion. 

The  native  warmth,  excited 
in  ^he  llrudture  and  combina- 
tion of  the  earth,  by  which,  the 
waters,  receive  their  impregna- 
tion, and  efficacy,  is  particular- 
ly fenfible,  and  great,  by  which 
means,  it  appears  to  hold,  in 
folution,  at  the  fountain  head, 
very  great  and  efficacious  pow- 
ers, and  thefe  were  certainly 
known,  and  held,  in  great  efti- 
mation,  at  a very  remote  period, 
when,  a great  queeir^',  famed  for 
literature,  as  well  as  beauty, 

* Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  who,  in  imita- 
tion of  Caefar,  in  defcribing  Feltria^  com- 
pol'ed  the  above  difiicbon. 


who. 
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who,  vilited,  this  famous,  pro- 
dudtion  of  nature,  gave  this  ex- 
preffive  defcription  of  it. 

• t « 

Buxtona,  qUa:  calidcv  celebrahere  nomine' 
Ly?np 

Forte  mihi^  pojihae^  non  adeunda^  vale  / 

■ In  Camden’s  time,  the  poft 
way,  or  high  paved  ftreet, 
named,  Bath-gate,  which  ex- 
tended feveii  miles,  was  parti- 
cularly, noticed,  as  being  a vef- 
tige,  of  its  ancient  ufe,  and  cele- 
brated efficacy,  and  Philemon 
PJoiland,  the  firft  translator,  of 
that  famous  writer,  reduces  the 
above  Latin,  ‘ into  ‘En'gliffi,  in" 
the  following  expreffions. 


“ Bux- 
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“ Buxton,  that  of  great  name  fhall  be, 
for  hot  and  wholfome  bain. 
Farewell,  for  I perhaps,  fhall  not  thee 
ever  fee  again.” 

The  event  of  this  anticipa- 
tion, proved,  as  prophetic,  to 
the  queen  of  Scots,  as  the  like 
did,  to  Cxfar,  when  lie  wrote  in 
a fimilar  way,  at  Feltria. 

Section  VI. 

THE  reftorative  and  tonic 
powers,  of  thefe  waters,  are 
very  great,  and  cannot  fail  of 
producing,  very  eminent  in- 
llances  of  fuccefs,  if  their  ufe, 

I be* 
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be  continued,  with  a regular 
perfevering  hand,  and  the  in- 
tention, properly  concurred 
with,  in  other  inftances.  Ob- 
ftruftions,  of  the  worft  tenden- 
cy, thofe-of  abforption,  parti- 
cularly, will  be  totally  reduced, 
by  drinking  them,  liberally,  and 
the  impaired  organs,  will  be 
perfe£Uy  reftored,  to  their  due 
tone  of  aftion,  and  their  na- 
tural functions,  re-fumed,  by 
their  deobftruent  powers. 

We  have  frequent  inftances 
of  debilitated  organs,  and  ma- 
ny troublefome  fymptoms,  at- 
tending fubjefts,  from  50,  to  60 
years  of  age,  which  precede,  a 
ftate  of  general  difeafe  and  decay. 

Such 
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Such  as  indigeftlon,  flatulent 
flomach,  jaundice,  gout,  piles, 
&c.  Thefe  complaints,  if  not 
obviated,  and  removed,  entail  a 
lafting  flate  of  impoveriflied 
health.  Under  fuch  circum- 
fliances,  perhaps^  no  medical  re- 
fource,  is  adequate,  to  the  flow, 
but  effectual  powers,  of  thofe 
natural  combinations,  refidine 
in  thefe  waters.  Their  confli- 
tuent  properties,  are  fuch,  as  are 
allowed,  by  the  univerfal  tefl:i- 
mony,  of  the  firfl:  pradlitioners, 
to  be  favorable,  for  relforing, 
impaired  organs,  and  for  refolv- 
obflrudtions,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  chylopoietic  vijcera» 
Very  confiderable  quantities  of 
iron,  are  held,  in  a flate  of  fo- 

I 2 lution. 
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lution,  by  fixed  air;  the  firft 
containing,  very  confiderable 
powers,  of  the  bracing  and  to- 
nic kind  ; the  latter,  very  fped- 
Jic  ones,  of  adting  upon,  and  of 
being  received  into,  the.  moft 
minute  parts,  of  the  vafcular 
fyftem  ; and  thefe  being  united, 
to  other  medicinal  combina- 
tions, a power  is  formed,  fuffi- 
ciently  efficacious,  to  reftore  the 
loft  and  debilitated  organs,  of 
the  ftomach,  and  its  appending 
vifcera,  to  their  natural  tone 
and  adtion ; and,  to  concur, 
with  thofe  falutary  powers, 
which  refide  at  all  times,  in  the 
body,  in  reltoring  it,  to  perfedl 
health. 


Piles 
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Piles  are  a frequent  attend- 
ant, on  decayed  health,  and  dif- 
tinflly  prove,  debilitated  parts  5 
and  no  treatment,  is  fo  fuccefs- 
ful  and  efficacious,  as  the  very 
reverfe,  of  that  which  is  ufually, 
employed.  Riding  on  horfe- 
back,  or  any  motion,  adequate 
to  it,  is  certainly  the  befl 
cure  ; and  the  effect  of  this  is, 
to  give  a tone  and  aStiony  to  the 
relaxed  parts,  by  which  means, 
they  will  refume  their  natural 
fituation,  office,  and  powers. 
It  muft  be  evident,  to  every 
one,  that  eafy  laxants,  are  ne- 
ceffary,  and  to  be  ufed,  at  this 
time.  If  there  is  great  pain, 
and  fymptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion, the  application  of  leeches, 

I 3 may 
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may  be  ufeful,  where  they  have 
been  much  neglefted,  or  that  of 
the  Saturnine  Wafh,  cold:  as 
this  preparation,  like  all  others, 
from  the  calx  of  metals,  ap- 
pears, to  have  conliderable  affi- 
nity to  Phlogijion^  and  by  that 
power  only^  it  abates,  in  a fpe-- 
cific  manner,  all  inflammation. 

A Angle  fadl,  from  obferva- 
tion,  and  experience,  is  really 
worth  a thoufand  reafons ; and 
in  this  inftance,  violent  exer- 
cife,  moft  certainly  fucceeds 
the  befl:,  and  that  of  riding,  on 
horfeback,  is  the  moft,  acceffible. 

It  happens,  in  this  inftance, 
that  faft,  and  reafoning,  cor- 

ref- 
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refpond,  in  refpedl  to  the  ufe 
of  the  Saturnine  Wafli.  The 
firft,  is  proved,  by  experiment, 
and  the  latter  is  illuftrated,  by 
obferving,  that  there  is  a pow- 
er of  attraction,  or  what  is  call- 
ed, affinity^  between  this  pre- 
paration of  lead,  and  that  pre- 
ternatural heat,  excited  by  in- 
flammation.— But,  it  -is  of 
more  confequence,  to  man- 
kind, in  the  helplefs  and  for- 
lorn ftate  of  difeafe,  to  cure 
them,  by  an  obfervation,  de- 
rived from  experience,  than  to 
ftate  a long  train  of  reafons,  or 
diitinCtions,  even  of  the  beft 
kind. 


In 
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In  the  cafe  of  flatulence  and 
indigeftion,  arifing,  as  it  always 
does,  from  debility,  and  irrita- 
tion, together,  with  frequently, 
an  inflammatory  difpofition,  as, 
is  evident,  from  fenfations  of 
heartburn,  I know  of  nothing, 
fo  judicious,  and  right,  as  to 
give  this  offended  and  indignant 
organ,  but  little,  or  no  trouble, 
with  food.  Leave  it  to  its  own 
efforts,  and  it  v ill  prove,  to  be 
the  bell  dodrinej  to  abjiain. 
In  gouty,  and  afthmatic  cafes, 
we  often  hear  the  patient  de- 
clare, that  if  they  could  live, 
without  eating,  they  fhould  not 
want  the  Dodtor. 


f 
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It  is  fo  elTentially  necejfTary, 
to  keep  the  ftomach,  with  very 
little  fupport,  of  folid  and  nu- 
tritious food,  fuch  as  produces 
heat,  that  we  fhould  devife  fome 
method,  to  take  off,  if  necef- 
fary,  its  fenfations,  for  it;  in 
order  to  obtain  a cure,  and  I 
can  point  out  one,  where  I have 
feen,not  only  an  afthmatic  cured, 
but  one,  complicated  with 
dropfy,  and  in  this  inftance, 
we  may  remark,  the  wonder- 
ful falutary  power,  in  the  hu- 
man body,  which  a learned  au- 
thor* has  given  a particular 
name  'f,  that  is  ready,  and  will 
exert  itlelf,  in  the  cure  of  the 

* Dr.  Nicholls. 

t Anima  Medica* 
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moft  difeafes,  if  left  to  its  own 
efforts.  The  prefence  of  food, 
in  thefe  cafes,  independent  of 
every  thing  elfe,  is  certainly  itu-- 
gatory  and  perjiicious^  and  de- 
feats its  own  intention,  and 
hence  the  defire,  for  it,  fhould 
be  prevented.  In  the  inftance, 
I have  to  relate,  the  patient, 
like  the  late  Dr.  Macauley, 
had  relinquidaed  every  hope, 
except  that  arifing  from  Jlarv-^ 
ing.  He  always  kept,  chew- 
ing, either  Turkeyfigs,  or  Muf- 
cadine  railins : without  inter- 
im iffion.  Sweet  things  are  fat- 

ing, and  it  proved  fo,  in  this 
inftance.  Morning,  noon,  and 
night,  the  patient  was  chewing, 
and  fometimes,  fw^allowing,  the 

pulp  ; 
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pulp ; fometimes  ejecting  it. 
The  defire  for  food,  vanquirti- 
ed,  totally.  He  had  not  a fen- 
fation,  for  it.  The  failure  of 
jftrength,  was  obviated,  by  lefs 
exercife,  and  in  ten  weeks  time, 
the  difeafe  was  radically  cured, 

A great  deal  of  fpeculative 
theory,  and  reafoning,  might  be 
offered,  upon  the  face,  of  this 
fuccefsful  cafe,  but  I fliall  dif- 
penfe  with  it,  except,  obferv- 
ing,  that  we  have  an  inftance, 
of  very  rapid  abforption,  of 
watry  dropfy,  arid  a cure  per- 
formed, in  a very  fhort  time, 
in  a very  eminent  author^, 
whofe  fagacity,  and  candour, 

* Dr,  Mead,  Mon  'ta  et  pracepta  medica* 

fur- 
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furpafTes  even,  his  unrivalled, 
reputation.  This  critical  effort 
of  nature,  fucceeded,  in  as  ma- 
ny hours,  as,  in  the  former 
cafe,  took  weeks,  but  it  muft 
have  happened,  through  the 
fame  means,  and  by  nature’s  own 
powers.  It  appears  to  me^ 
that  this  patient,  who  chewed 
a great  deal,  in  courfe,  muft  have 
fent  a great  deal  of  faliva^  into 
the  ftomach,  with  his  figs  and 
raifins.  This  fecretion,is  known 
to  pofTefs  lingular  properties, 
as  well  as  particular  powers. 
How  far  its  Jihnulns^  might 
tend  to  excite  the  abforbents, 
to  adlion,  is  a matter,  I leave 
to  the  decifion,  of  others.-  Th( 

afthma,  I take  to  be  carried  off, 

> 
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entirely,  by  the  abftinence,  and, 
to  have  been  totally  diftindl,  in 
its  mode  of  cure,  from  that  of 
lire  dropfy. 

It  is  evident,  that  afthmatic 
complaints,  muft  arife  from  a 
furcharge  of  velTels,  confequent 
of  repletion,  and  fo  do  a great 
train  of  other  difeafes.  It  is 
clearly  fo,  in  tliis,  from  the  re- 
lief obtained,  by'increafed  fecre- 
tion,  by  frequently  evacuating 
theftomach,  and  by  the  benefi- 
cial elfedls  of,  abjiinence. 

The  mod:  eminent  phyfician 
this  age  *,  has  acquired  infinite 
reputation  and  fuccefs,  in  efti- 
mating  this,  affair  of  food,  as  a 

* Sir  Richard  Jebb,  Bart. 
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caufe  of  numerous  difeafes,  and 
to  the  honor  of  his  intelligence, 
and  fagacity,  regulates  his  rules 
of  practice,  by  dealing  out,  li- 
berally, the  occafional  dodlrine 
of  ahjhnencey  and  frequently 
forbids,  with  great  propriety 
and  judgment,  animal  diet,  and 
alfo,  folid  food. 


Section  VIL 

ORALy  and  traditionary  ex- 
prcffions,  often  convey,  very 
diftindt  and  rational  intentions, 
well  deferving,  to  be  held, 
in  remembrance  and  ufe.  We 
frequently  hear  people  fay, 
that  fuch  food,  as  cheefe,  ba- 


con. 
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♦ ' 

con,  fait  meat,  &c.  breeds 

phlegm,  and  makes  them  lliort- 
breathed.  The  fad,  is  evident, 
and  has  the  full  teftimony  of 
fcientific  calculation,  as  well 
as  that  of,  fimple  obfervation. 

We  conftantly  find,  fpeci- 
mens,  of  an  unfinifhed  digefti- 
on,  in  fuch  fubjedts  as  have 
irritable,  and  afthmatic  habits, 
days,  and  even  weeks,  after  too 
much  animal  food,  has  been  ta- 
ken, together  with  troublefome 
fymptoms,  intervening.  This 
clearly  indicates,  the  frequent 
neceflity,  of  a fpare  diet,  as  well 
as  that  of  emeticks.  Not  only 
the  natural  evacuations,  will  be 
prevented,  *from  this  caufe,  but 

al  fo. 
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alfo,  the  fecretions,  impeded, 
by  it.  I know  an  inftance, 
of' long  ftanding,  where,  if  the 
Ifomach  and  primary  organs, 
have  been  inflamed,  and  irrita- 
ted, with  improper  food,  the 
patient  has  not  the  nfual  fecre-*' 
tion  of  urine,  till  the  offended 
organ,  is  relieved,  which  proves 
always,  to  be  furcharged. 

The  Gout,  which  is  allowed 
to  be  a temporary  inflammation, 
and  is,  probably,  that  only^  but 
particularly  circumflanced,  and 
like  fever,  may  be  juflly  defined, 
by  the  name,  is,  variable,  in  its 
fuiTn,  and  modes  of  accefs, 
by  the  various  circumftances  of 
the  fubjedl:,  and,  is  befl;  obviated, 

by 
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by,  a total  reftridtion  of  animal 
food,  or,  at  leaft,  giving  it  in 
filch  finall  quantities  onlyy  as  to 
prevent  ftimulus  and  irritation  ; 
for  the  ftomach,  in  all  fuch 
.cafes,  appears  to  be,  in  a ftate 
of  inflammable  irritability. 
Hence,  dejection,  heart-burn, 
flatulence,  conftipated  bowels,. 
&c.  Fixt  air,  combined  with 
water,  either,  in  the  natural 
fl:ate,  or  that  of  impregnation, 
affords  a pleafant  and  acceflible 
remedy,  and  a very  efficacious 
one,  in  the  gouty  fever,  and  in- 
flammation. Its  powers,  are 
tonic,  and  it  difcharges,  all  the 
confined  air,  from  the  ftomach, 
which  by  being  retained,  caufes 
a great  deal  of  uneafinefs,  eruc- 

K.  tation, 
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tatlon,  and  heat.  Its  tonic 
powers,  render  it  peculiarly 
grateful,  and  refrefhing,  to  the 
patient,  and  its  paffing  ofF,  by  a 
quick  fecretion,  it  attracts,  and 
carries  with  it,  a great  deal  of 
heated  ftimulating  lymph,  from 
the  blood. 

When  the  gouty  inflamma- 
tion, has  taken  up  its  refidence, 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  body, 
it  will  admit  of  a very  fuccefs- 
ful,  as  well  as  expeditious  cure. 
If  the  parts  are  enveloped  with 
flannells,  moiftened,  in  the 
warm  faturnine  lotion,  prepared 
with  hot  water.  It  is  a certain 
and  eftabliflied  fa£l,  that  the 
calxes  of  metals,  particularly, 

that 
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that  of  lead,  have  an  affinity 
with  phlogiftort ; in  another 
word,  with  inflammation,'  and 
confequently,  attrafts  it,  in  a 
rapid  degree.  Hence,  if  the 
flannels,  are  changed,  as  often, 
as  the  warm  fluid,  evaporates, 
the  pain,  inflammation,  and 
fwelling,  will  be  radically 
cured ; and,  without  any  one 
rifque,  of  its  being  premature. 

There  appears,  to  be  fome- 
thing,  exceedingly  frivolous, 
and  contemptible,  in  that  fyftem 
of  calculation,  which  has  been 
fo  much  fangled,  and  intro- 
duced, in  regard,  to  the  power 
of  gout,  in  carrying  off,  or  pre- 
venting, other  di/orders.  The 

K 2 fad: 
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fadt  is,  we  fee  the  gout,  like 
all  other,  difeafes,  in  its  fimple 
and  complicated  ftates  j we  fee 
it  without,  and  we  fee  it,  com- 
bined, with  other  complaints. 
•We  alfo  obferve,  other  dif- 
orders,  precede  j and  follow  it, 
and,  which,  are  neither  brought 
on,  nor  cured,  by  it..  It  cer- 
tainly is  no  other  diforder,  but 
that  of  a texture  with  thofe  of 
the  occafional,  and  fymptomatic 
kind  : and  like  others,  of  this 
denomination,  is,  fometimes 
flow  in  its  attack  and  progrefs  ; 
fometimes  hidden  and  violent, 
and  fometimes  of  a long,  or  a 
fhort,  duration ; depending, 
UDon  other  circumftances  of 
health,  time  of  life,  cold  wea- 
ther, 
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ther,  and  various  pre-dlfpoling, 
and  concurring,  caufes.  ■ 

/ 

There  is  one  thing  obvious, 
in  the. care  and  treatment,  of 
this  difeafe,  and  which,  unlefs, 
it  is  exadlly  regarded,  both  by 
the  Dodlor,  as  well  as  the 
patient,  muft  render  it,  ad- 
ditionally, complicated.  This 
is,  to  eftimate,  and  conlider, 
other  circumftances ; .fuch  as, 
the  life  of  the  patient,  and  the 
common,  or  general  complaints. 
Unlefs  fuch  affairs,  as  thefe, 
are  brought  into  recolleftion, 

I will  be  forward  enough,  to 
affirm,  that  the  fequel  of  the 
tieatment,  will  be  correlpon- 

K 3 dent. 
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dent,  to  that  of  the  blinds  lead- 
ing the  blinds 


Section  VIII. 

CALCULIy  or  ftony  concre- 
tions, are  frequently  attendant, 
on  gouty  fubjedts,  and  efpecially, 
thofe  towards  the  declining  part 
of  life,  and  often  arife,  from 
debilitated  organs. 

i 

• Whatever  paflages,  or  cavities, 
they  form  in,  whether  in  the 
joints,  or,  interfticial  parts 
whether  in  the  kidnies,  or 
bladder  j they  originate  from, 
and  are  conftituted  of,^  the  fame 
matter,  and  form  a particular 

Diathcejisy 
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DiathcefiSy  in  the  habit.  All 
formations  of  this  clafs,  are 
the  fame,  except  thofe  of  bile. 
Bilious  ftones,  are  formed,  of 
bile  concreted,  and  nothing 
elfe  \ whereas  the  gouty  concre- 
tions, thofe  of  the  kidnies,  and 
bladder,  are  formed,  by  a com- 
bination, called  felenitey  which 
is,  a union  of  acid,  of  the  vi- 
triolic quality,  and,  earthy  mat- 
ter. There  can  be,  no  doubt, 
but  that  a habit  of  body,  in 
this  flate,  may  be  as  completely, 
and  radically  cured,  as  an  inter- 
mittent. If  the  intentions  of 
cure,  are  adaptedy  and  followed 
upy  by  exadt  attention.  It  is 
impoffible,  to  inftance,^  and 
enumerate,  the  treatment,  upon 

K 4 paper. 
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paper.  For  though  the  difeafe 
is,  Jpecijically  the  fame,  with 
refpedt  to  effefting  this  Angular 
orodudlion,  yet,  various  caufes, 
concur  to  produce  it,  and  thefe, 
muft  be  objedls  of  inquiry,  and 
attention.  So  far,  as  regards 
medicine,  we  have  to  obferve, 
that  the  fixt  vegetable  alkali, 
fuch  as  the  fait  of  tartar,  taken 
in  a ftate  of  folution,  twice  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  in  the 
quantity  of  thirty  grains,  will 
tendy  to  prevent  the  future  for- 
mation of  calculi y as  well  as,  to 
diflblve,  thofe  that  are  already, 
formed.  The  procefs  of  its 
operation  and  effed:,  is  exaddy 
thus.  The  vitriolic  acid, 
which  is  obferved,  to  be  one 

of 
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'of  the  cohftituent  parts  of  the 

calculi,  will  be  attradted  by, 
and  unite  with,  the  alkaline 

fait,  by  affinity^  or  chemical  at- 
tradlion,  and  thus  the  combi- 
nation, which  formed  the  fub- 
flance  of  the  done,  is  broken 
and  diffolved.  The  earthy 
parts,-  are  again  detached,  and 
loofed,  and  the  union  of  the 
vitriolic  acid,  with  the  fixt 
vegetable  alkali,  forms  a fub- 
ilance,  perfedtly  foluble,  and 
not  admitting,  any  tenacity  of 
parts.  Here  then,  is  an  evi- 
dent cure,  for  the  calculous 
concretions,  fo  far,  as  regards  a 
fohent ; but  that  alone y is  not 
adequate,  to  its  being  radical: 
To  eftedt  this,  it  muft  be  efti- 

mated. 
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mated,  how  far  the  organs  of 
digeftion,  abforption,  and  fe- 
cretion,  perform  their  refpec- 
tive  office,  and  fundlion,  and 
in  what  refpeSi  they  are  defec- 
tive, or  redundant. 

Section  IX. 

/ 

THERE,  Is  no  circumftance 
in  life,  that  affords  fo  plentiful  a 
fource,  of  indifpofition,  is  fo 
various  and  complicated,  as 
that  which  arifes  from,  the 
caufe  of  common  cold.  No- 
thing, is  more  eafy  and  ac- 
ceffible,  than  the  means  of 
prevent!  g this,  and  nothing 
more  diftindlly  obvious,  than 

the 
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the  treatment,  it  requires,  fo,  as 
to  prevent  it,  from  leading,  to 
the  common  confequence  of 
defluxion  y catarrh  pulmonary 
confumption. 

Attention,  to  habits  of  life 
and  drefs,  is  not  adequate,  to 
the  variety  of  atmofphere,  or, 
even,  to  its  fenfible  effedts ; 
but,  to  confider,  which  way 
we  are  mod:  acceffible  to  cold, 
what  parts  of  the  body,  are 
moft  expofed,  to  the  atmof- 
phere, and  in  contadt  with  it, 
and,  to  diredl  cur  care,  to  thele 
alo7iey  is  an  affair,  very  intel- 
ligible, and  perfeftly,  within 
accefs. 


In 
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In  very  cold  weather,  we 
obferve,  that  the  air,  paffing 
from  the  lungs,  in  refpiration, 
does  not  dilTolve,  in  the  com- 
mon atfmophere,  and  therefore^ 
neither  diffufed,  not  held  in 
folution,  by  it ; but,  is  con- 
denfed  in  a columny  and,  as  it 
were,  precipitated,  or  kept 
fufpended,  fo  that  we  breathe, 
the  phlogiflicated  air,  a fecond 
time,  eipecially,  if  we  ftand 
talking,  in  the  open  atmofphere. 

In  this  ftate  of  weather, 
colds  and  inflammations,  are 
almofl:  conftant,  unlefs  we 

guard,  the  common  palTages, 
in  fome  meafure,  adapted,  to 
breathe  the  atmofphere,  a little 

corredled  : 
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correfted  : or,  having  received 
this  certain,  and  almoft  una- 
voidable eifeS:,  proceed  to  relax 
and  take  off,  the  inflamed  fur- 
face,  of  the  parts,  by  breathing, 
in,  rarified  effluvia,  fuch  as  the 
vapour,  of  warm  water,  at 

A 

night,  with  a little  addition  of- 
vinegar. 

This  Ample  and  acceffible 
treatment,  will  prevent  the 
parts,  which  from  their  nature 
and  fituation,  mufl  have  taken 
cold,  from  going  into  a 
Aate  ofinflammation,  and  con- 
fequent  fecretion,  fo  that  the 
cold,  will  be  obyiated  ,and 
cured,  in  the  Arft  inftance. 

The 
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The  ftomach,  which  muft 
be  conlidered,  as  a primary 
and  vital  part,  fhould  be  well 
protedled,  in  very  cold,  as  well, 
as,  very  moift,  weather,  by  fre- 
quently taking,  a fmall  bafon 
of  fome  warm  diluting  drink, 
and,  to  fup  it  up  with,  as  much 
vapour,  aspoffible.  This  will 
contribute  to  keep  it,  diftended, 
as  well  as,  fupported,  whereby, 
the  accefs  of  cold,  damp,  or 
morbid  air,  will  be,  in  a great 
meafure,  impeded  ; and,  I have 
no  better  fecurity,  within  my 
eftimation,  againft  the  per- 
nicious tendency,  of  all  difeafed 
air,  effluvia,  cold,  damp,  &c. 
than,  that  of  keeping  fomething 


warm 
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warm,  conftantly,  in  the  fto- 
mach. 

We  find  a farther  additional 
advantage,  and  fecurity,  againil: 
cold,  in  this  treatment,  which, 
is,  that  it  keeps  up  a warm  fur- 
face,  and  a tendency,  to  perfpi- 
ration,  in  all  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  body ; a very  material 
circumftance,  efpecially,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  as  it  is  obvious, 
to  every  degree  of  intellcdl,  that 
if  your  feet,  are  cold,  the  whole 
body,  is  frequently,  chilled,  by 
fympathy. 

It  is  evident,  to  every  body, 
that  if  water  is,  poifoned,  it  will 
poifon  them  that  drink  it.  We 

have 
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nave  frequently  a foul,  if  not 
a poifoned  air,  to  breathe,  and 
hence  pernicious  effedts  muft 
follow,  unlefs  we  ufe  the  pre- 
caution, to  prevent  them. 

Old  people,  fhould  never  go 
out,  either  in  verj  cold,  or 
verj  moift  air,  and  without 
taking  warm  broth,  jelly,  or 
fome  animal  parts,  in  a date  of 
expreffion  ; and  that  frequently. 
In  fadl,  in  very  old  age,  they 
Ihould  take  a great  deal,  in  this 
fluid  fl:ate,  and  perhaps,  their 
whole  fuflenance,  as,- it  is  bed: 
adapted,  to  the  organs  of  di- 
geftion,  in  this  debilatated  ftate 
of  life.  Hence,  it  is  received 
into  the  fyftem,  without  fo' 

- much 
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much  Jiimulusy  or  giving,  fo 
much  time,  to  digeft,  and  to 
be  conveyed,  to  the  intention  of 
vital  fupport,  as  it  muft  oc- 
cafion,  in  the  flate  of  animal 
fubftance. 

The  gradual,  and  evident 
wafting,  in  old  people,  indi- 
cates a more  frequent,  and  quick 
fupply,  of  vital  parts,  and  fuch  as 
are  adapted  to,  debilitated  organs; 
and  hence,  we  are,  led  to  ob- 
ferve,  with  a very  great  writer* 
and  philofopher,  that  frequent 
repletion,  of  food,  which  re- 
quires little  digeftion,  is  necef- 
fary,  to  fupply  the  defeat,  and 
decays,  of  old  age. 

* Sir  Jo(;m  Pringle,  diJfertatiQ  de  marcor  efeniU 

L S 
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Section  X. 

UPON  leflening  the  quantity 
of  folid  food,  in  the  cafe  of  ex-  ^ 
haulled  powers,  it  fhould  be  al- 
lowed, to  be  riiore  nutritious^ 
and  hence,  jellys,  made  of  ani- 
mal fubftance,  and  other  ani- 
.ifial  expreffed  juices,  are  to  be 
fiibftituted. 

-rio  - 

Malt  liquor,  fuch  as  good 
ale,  if  it  agrees,  is  certainly,  a 
very  excellent  drink,  particu- 
larly, at  night.  It  helps  to  , 
iinilh,  the  digeftion^of  the  day, 
and  conduces  to  flcep.'.  It 
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sifodilpofes  to  keep  the  bowels, 
fomewhat  lax  It  contains  ^ 
great  deal  of  fixt  air,  of  the  beft 
kind,  being  purely  vegetable, 
and  when  not  too  old,  it  has  a 
great  deal  of  the  mucilaginous 
parts  of  the  malt,  which  are 
bracing,  and  nourifhing,  and 
contain  a great  deal  of  fupport. 

The  horizontal  pofture,  is 
particularly  conducive,  to  the 
fupport  of  age.  A great  deal 
of  bed,  is  literally,  the  old 
man’s  bed  cordial.  In  a ftate 
of  indifpofition,  from  cold, 
this  is  a mod:  material  affiftant, 
to  a ipeedy  recovery, 

L a 


Old 
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Old  people,  muft  be  their 
own  phyfician,  by  obferyation. 
"A  draught  of  warm  cordial 
liquor,  at  night,  to  procure 
fleep,  is  better  than  an  opiate. 
If  they  are  inclined,  to  loofe 
bowels,  either  from  indigeftion, 
or  a grofs  habit,  a little  ab~ 
jhnencey  will  be  the  bell  cure. 
Never  fill  the  ftomach,  at  one 
time.  Soft  food,  and  boiled 
'vegetables,  of  the  moft  uourifh- 
ing  kind,  fuch  as  rice,  broth, 
and  aflesmilk.  With  this  dif- 
pofition  of  habit,  lye,  a good 
deal  in  bed,  but  thin  people,  if 
not  in  the  decline  of  life,  fiiould 
rife  early. 

The  time  adapted  to 

exercife. 
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cxercife,  is  after  food*  With 
thin  exhaufted  people,  and  be- 
fore it  when  there  is  obefity. 
The  vital  parts,  fuch  as  the 
heart  and  lungs,  ftomach  and 
inteftines,  will  be  the  leaft 
thrown  into  a ftate  of  irritatiort 
and  fever,  in  the  latter,  when 
empty,  but,  with  the  former 
fubjedts,  thofe  parts,  particu- 
larly the  hollow  vifeera,  thould 
be  fuftained,  by  the  prefence  of 
food,  and  nourifliment,  and,  in 
that  Hate  only,  irritation  and 
fever,  from  exercife,  will  be 
avoided. 

% 

Upon  taking  cold,  the  Ipare 
fubjedt  tliould  have  great  abun- 
dance oi'Uituent,  with  the  hori- 

^ 3 zontal 
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cental  pofitlon,  which  conduces^ 
greatly,  to  a ftate  of  diffufive 
perfpiration  : but  the  corpulent 
fhould  have  lefs  drinking,  and, 
more  reft,  which,  will  be  ade- 
quate, to  the  fame  effeft,  in 
which  alone^  confifts  the  cure. 

In  both  fubjefts,  and  in  all 
ftates  of  age  and  condition, 
nothing  will  difpofe,  fo  effedlu- 
ally,  to  obviate,  and  remove, 
the  effeefts  of  cold,  as  breathing, 
in  a warm  and  rariiied  atmo- 
fphere,  and,  to  this  intention, 
there  Ihould  be  a fire,  in  the 
room,  where  the  patient  fleeps, 
in  very  cold  weather,  efpecially, 
particularly,  if  there  be  any  dif- 


Thefe  com- 


mon 
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mon  pallages  of  cold,  fuch'  as* 
thofe  of  the  head,  cfpecially,  if 
there  be  a difficulty  of  breathing 
through  them,  thofe  of  the 
cheft,  ftomach,  &c.  are  always 
inflamed.  Thefe  parts,  fliould 
be  fteamed,  or  fomented,  with 
vapour,  either,  by  breathing  over 
the  furface  of  boiling  water, 
with  one  fourth  part  of  vinegar, 
or,  by  keeping  a large  fponge, 
dipped,  in  the  fame,  every  day, 
inclofed  in  a warm  cloth,  be- 
fore the  face  and  mouth,  from 
which  will  iifue,  a great  deal 
of  warm  vapour. 

If  coftivenefs,  attends  age, 
it  flaould  be  obviated  with  an 
enema,  and  not  by  a medicine, 

I-*  4 taken. 
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taken,  at  the  mouth ; unlefs 
there  be  evident  appearance  of 
the  caufe,  originating,  from  the 
firft  paflages.  In  that  cafe,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  rhubarb  and 
aloes,  fteeped  in  mountain  wine, 
will  make  the  beft  medicine,  to 
moft  intentions,  of  this  kind. 

The  bejft  way  of  preparing  a 

medicine  of  this  kind,  will  be, 

« 

to  take,  half  an  ounce  of  11  iced 
rhubarb,  and  two  drams  of  fo- 
cotrine  aloes,  bruifed,  and  fteep 
them,  in  a pint  of  mountain 
wine,  for  fix  days,  often  lhaking 
the  bottle.  One,  two,  or  three 
table  fpoonfulls,  for  a taking, 
occalionally. 


Sect. 
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Section  XL 

■ I T h?.s  already  been  obferved, 
that  tbe  effecfls  of  common  cold, 
are  fuch,  as  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  many  dangerous  difeafes, 
in  a variety  of  inftances.  Afth- 
ma  and  confumption,  in  their 
various  ftagres,  conftitute,  and 
make  up  the  chief, 

I am  very  clear,  from  accu- 
rate obfervation,  that  abjhnencey 
diluentSy  and  occafional  eme^ 
ticks y wiilfucceed,  beyond  every 
thing  elfe  devifed,  in  obviating, 
and  eradicating,  thefe  formida- 
ble com.plaints.  This  alTertion, 
. . corref- 
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correiponds  with  reafon  and  me- 
cdcal  theory,  in  every  view. 
The  ftomach,  and  its  paffages, 
are  always  inflamed,  in  thefe 
diforders,  and  therefore,  alto- 
gether unfit,  for‘the  reception, 
as  well  as,  inadequate,  to,  the 
office  of  digefting  food.  Hence, 
it  is  perfectly  nugatory,  and  per- 
liiceous.  Thefe  parts,  being 
inflamed,  as  well  as  thole  con- 
cerned in  relpiration,  they  muft, 
in  courfe,  be  in  a ftate  of  in- 
creajed  Jecretion^  in  common 
language,  full  of  ph:ejm. 

Hence,  the  obvious  neceffity 
of  emeticks ; though  even  thefe 
will  not  be  fo  much  wanting, 
if  the  firft  doctrine,  is  exactly 

complied 
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complied  with.  In  refpeeft  to 
diluentvS,  they  contribute,  both 
to  the. fupport  of  life ; and,  to 
that  of  fomenting  the  inflamed 
organs,  by  which  means,  the  in- 
flammation will  be  abatedy  and 
the  parts  allayedy  by  having’ 
their  irritability  fufpended,  and’ 
taken  off.  They  farther  tend, 
to  induce,  and  keep  a Jecretion 
by  the  fkin ; a very  effential 
way,  to  prevent  internal  inflam- 
mation, from  going  on. 

y 

When  the  evil  of  ill  health, 
becomes  habitual  and  familiar, 
Vv^e  are  led  into  habits  of  accom- 
modating ourfelves  to  them.  I 
have  known  afthmatic  and  con- 
fumptive  people,  declare,  that, 

if 
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^they  could  live^  without  eat- 
the  diiorder  would  be  cured^ 
or,  at  lead:,  very  fupportable.- 
If,  therefore,  we  can  keep  the 
ftomach,  in  a jflate,  fo  as  to 
have  no  fenfibility  of  hunger, 
and  no  fenfations,  to  excite  the 
defire  of  eating.  I apprehend,  it 
may  be  an  effeilual  nieans',  to 
obviate,  this  unfoitunate  cir- 
cumfiance,  and  hence,  db  an 
eifential  fervice,  to  the  patient. 

It  is  frequently  directed,  for 
ftick- liquorice,  raifins,  and  figs, 
to  be  prepared  with  ptijansy  in 
thefe  cafes,  Suppofe  the  pa- 
tient, is  recommended,  to  keep 
chewing,  thefe  fubfian  ces,  for 
a few  days,  almolf  conftantly. 

The 
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The  pulp,  or  conftituent  fibrous 

.parts,  may  be  ejed:ed,  or  oc- 

cafionally,  taken.  I am  clear 

that  the  ftomach,  will  not  de- 
« 

hre  food,  but  will  be  fated, 
without  it.  If  the  drinks,  are 
-farinaceous,  and  frequently, 
taken,  there  will  be  very  little 
diminution  of  ftrength,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  treatment, 
more,  than  there  mull  have 
.been,  from  the  increafed  acSion, 
in  the  vafcular  fyftem,  and  fe- 
verifh  diath^efis^  if  the  reverfe 
was  admitted; 

The  calculation,  between 
days,  and  weeks,  in  the  cure 
of  indifpofitiofl,  is  feldom  made 
by  the  patient,  fo  that  it  ends 

well, 
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Well,  at  laft.  But,  I will  main- 
tain, both  in  fact,  and  obferva- 
tion,  as  well,  as  in  theory  and 
reaion,  that  moft,  cafes  will 
have  a falutary  termination,  with 
this  treatment,  in  a very  few 
days,  affifted  with  warm  cioath- 
ing,  and  dry  /eet. 

In  tnis  climate,  when  varia- 
tions of  atmofphere,  are  fo  fre- 
quent, and  when  we  can  depend, 
fo  little,  upon  calculations,  in 
4*egard  to  heat  and  cold,  moift 
and  dry,  a fiill,  or  a brifk  air, 

J do  not  know,  fo  certain  and 
excellent  a prefervative,  again  ft 
tne  cftefts  of  it,  as  that  of  pro- 
tecting the  furface  of  the  body, 
by  frequently,  if  not  conftantly 


wearing. 
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wearing,  a callico,  or  cotton  gar- 
ment, and  fometimes  one  of  fine 
flannell,  next  the  Ikin  ; and 
alfo,  wearing,  wool  focks,  to 
the  feet-5  which  have  a power 
of  retaining  warmth,  and  of  ex- 
pelling damp  and  cold. 

As  the  affair  of  preventing 
indifpofition,  of  any  kind,  • is 
far  preferable,  to  that  of  confi- 
dering,  a cure,  I cannot,  but 
obferve,  thatdf  our  attention,  be 
diredted,  judicioufiy,  to  the  for- 
mer intention,  we  fliall  have  a 
much  greater  fource  of  enjoy- 
ment, than  by  feeking  the  lat- 
ter, and  therefore,  fhall  take 
my  leave  of  this  part  of  my. 
fubjedl,  by' recommending  the 

fecurity 
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' fecMrity  of  dry  feet,  and  a warm, 
protefted  furface. 


Section  XII. 

THE  revolutions  of  fea- 
fons,  are  periods,  when  parti- 
cular regard,  and  attention, 
ought  to  be  given,  to  the  habit 
of  living,  in  a Jiate  of  variable 
health,  as  well,  as,  to  the  co- 
vering of  the  body. 

We  ought,  to  be  particularly 
diligent,  in  the  vernal  period, 
with  regard  to  both  diet  and 
cloathing,  as  well  as  to  fitua- 
tion ; as  fome  of  the  latter,  are 
decidedly  more,  in  favour  of 

health. 
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health,  particularly,  in  a ftate 
of  old  age,  or  infirmity,  than 
Others. 

The  mod  important  precau- 
tion, I know,  is  that  of  get- 
ting to  bed,  early ; as  the  damp, 
and  cold,  ftom  the  evaporation 
of  the  furface,  is  confiderably 
increafed,  at  night.  Next  to 
it,  to  take  a light  diluting  fup- 
per,  and  that  not  fparing,  in 
order,  to  keep  the  ftomach  fup- 
ported,  during  the  long  night, 
and  to  keep  up  a proper  warmth 
in  the  extremities,  and,  a lax 
furface.  This  date  will  condi- 
^ tute  the  greated  fecurity  and 
prefervative,  againd  the  com- 
mon cold,  and  inflammatory 
M difpofi- 
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dlfpofition,  fo  prevalent,  in  the 
vernal  months. 

A greater  quantity  of  boiled 
ycgetable  food,  than  animal, 
cceteris  paribus,  will  be  befl:  a- 
dapted,  on  account  of  the  ge- 
neral prevailing  cold  eafterly 
winds,  inducing  an  inflammatory 
ftate  of  fluids,  joined,  with  libe- 
ral diluents.  To  obviate  fymp- 
toms  of  inflammation,  occafi- 
onal  bleeding,  muft  be  had  re- 
courfe  to.  K.eep  as  much  fiom 
the  common  atmofpherc,  as 
poihble,  except,  when  the  fun 
fhines,  and  then  ufe  exeicife, 
in  it,  as  much  as  is  compatible 
with  flrength.  The  exerciie, 
muft  be  of  the  kind,  that  is 

moft 
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moft  acceffible,  and  bed  adapt- 
ed, in  regard  to  the  two-fold 
effefts  of  being  agreeable,  and 
agreeing  wdtb,  the  conftitution 
of  the  fubjed. 

As  to  fituation,  it  ought,  at 
all  events,  to  be  as  free  from 
moifture  and  exhalation,  as  pof- 
fible,  and  to  this  intent,  a little 
elevated,  and  not  near  dagnant 
water,  mfwamp,  the  better.  The 
vicinity  of  London,  affords  fe- 
veral  fituations,  very  favourable, 
ior  this  purpofe.  Kenlington, 
Brompton,  Chelfea,  and  Ful- 
ham, are  dieltered,  by  the  fur- 
rounding ridge  of  hills,  and  in 
courfe,  the  ieverity  of  cold,  from 
thefe  eminences,  much  avoided. 

M 2 In 
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In  favor  of  thefe,  there  is  the 
additional  circumftance,  of  a 
fandy  foil,  from  whence  theis 
is  lefs  evaporation,  and,  thefe 
places  are  acceffible,  to  Lon- 
don. Occafional  reforts,  to  thefe 
places,  in  the  vernal  months, 
will  certainly  be  advantageous, 
in  every  refpedl;  as  we  obferve, 
that  early  vegetation,  and  re- 
turning life,  appears  moie  ear- 
ly, confiderably,  than  in  the 
more  eafterly,  and  northern 
parts.  I have  obferved  the  dou- 
ble-blollbm'd  almond  tree,  in 
bloom,  at  Chelfea,  at  lead:  a 
month  or  fix  weeks  fooner,  than 
at  Hampftead,  Hendon,  or  Ken- 
tifliTown.  This  circumfcance, 
clearly  indicates,  a javourable 

iituation, 
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fituation,  to  a ftate  of  tender 
health,  in  favor  of  a warm,  as 
well  as,  a dry,  atmofphere 

Independent  of  this  evident 
advantage,  there ‘is  that  of  its 
being  a change;  amuiing,  ac- 
ceffible,  and  pleafant  ; and  like 
all  other  pleafures,  not  to  be 
thought  of,  nor  fought  after, 
too  often;  being  conceived,  to 
be  requifite,  at  one  part  of  the 
year,  only,  that  is,  the  early 
fpring.  Changes  of  fituation, 
fo  far,  as  they  contribute,  ei- 
ther to  amufement,  or  health, 
muft  be  chofeii  with,  care  and 
delicacy.  Their  choice,  muft  de- 
pend, a great  deal,  upon  cir- 
cumftances  of  health,  and  even 

M 3 with 
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with  Its  poffeffion.  In  the  heft 
ftate.  they  muft  not  be  reforted 
to,  very  often  ; or  to  fatiety, 
otherwife,  they  will  defeat  their 
own  objedt,  and  intention.  Dr. 
Mead  *,  has  a very  juft  obferva- 
tion,  upon  this  fubjedl,  and 
intimates,  how  we  are  to  adapt, 
this  refource,  which  the  boun- 
ty and  intelligence  of  Provi- 
dence, has  thrown  in  our  way, 
fo,  as  to  be  produdive  of  its 
right  ufe,  and  happinefs,  to 
mankind.  It  has  often  been, 
an  affair  of  amufement,  and 
pleafure,  to  me,  in  obferving 
the  frequent  good  effeds,  of  re- 
moving 


* Vclupiaies  commendat^  rarior  ufuSy 
Monita  et  Precepta  Medica.  Page  306. 
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moving  3.  perfon  of  weak,  and 
indlfpofed  health,  to  one  of 
thefe  fituations ; particularly.  In 
the  early  months  of  fprlng. 
Change  of  objeft,  change  of 
air,  change  of  things,  to  con- 
template, and  other  variations, 
all  contribute  fomething.  In  fa- 
vor of  the  patient,  and  when  It  Is 
confidered,  that  this  fomething. 
Is  not  to  be  found,  but,  by  this 
change,  I apprehend,  that  the 
propriety,  of  the  meafure,  is 
too  evident^  to  require,  farther 
demonftratiqn,  and  proof. 

After  the  vernal  period,  has 
advanced  ; as  is  ufually,  the  cafe 
in  the  month  of  May,  then 
the  atmofphere,  will  be  render- 

M 4 ed 
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cd  better,  for  a farther  advance, 
into  the  country,  to  meet,  the 
foft  and  fweet  effedls  of  verita- 
ble life,  in  all  its  various  ope- 
rations, and  falutary  progreffion; 
and  to  retire  from  it,  when 
that  period,  of  vegetable  life, 
and  health,  is  at  a recefs,  and 
temporary  end. 


Section  XIII. 

In  the  autumnal  periods,  we 
have,  to  obferve,  that  an  early 
recourfe,  ought  to  be  had,  to 
additional  warmth,  upon  th.e 
furface,  of  the  body,  with  a 
view,  to  obviate,  and  prevent, 
that Jeiiftbk  which  mufr, 

and 
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and  does,  take  place,  in  the 
common  atmofphere. 

Early  fires,  in  autumn,  are 
particularly  neceffary ; as  we 
are  to  confider,  that  the  occafi- 
cnal  damp,  and  vapour,  arihng, 
from  frequent  rainy,  and  moill 
days,  hath  never  been  rarificd, 
and  done  away,  by  fire,  in  the 
fummer  feafon  ; fo  that  there 
is  always,  an  accumulation, 
of  damp  air,  in  moifture,  partly, 
from  that  of  the  night,  and 
partly  from  that  of  moiflure, 
from  rainy  weather  : and  fome- 
times,  cold  with  it.  We  are 
likewife,  to  eftimate,  that  the 
evenings,  beginning  to  get  lon- 
ger, there  is  lefs  fun,  and  con- 

fequentlvj 
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lequently,  lefs  dry  air:  and 

hence,  we  become,  obftrufted, 
in  the  furface,  and  chilly,  from 
the  abfence  of  the  fun,  and 
from  moift  air,  colledled,  and 
condenfed,  upon  the  furfaces 
of  paper,  wainfcot,  and  plaifter 
rooms.  This  circumftance, 
makes  up  the  chief  fource  of 

A 

colds,  and  feverifh  indifpoli- 
tions,  which  we  find,  attendant 
on  thofe,  that  have  a mixt  re- 
fidence,  in  town  and  country. 
They  come,  to  London,  to  in- 
habit damp  walls,  damp  floors, 
and  frequently  new  painted 
rooms,  not  fufficiently  expofed 
to  fun,  or  a dry  air.  Hence,  we 
find,  that  as  foon,  as  they  come, 
to  live  in  town,  they  are  indif- 

pofed^ 
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pofed,  with  the  ehedts  of  cold, 
in  fome,  way,  or  another.  Lo- 
cal pains,  generally  called,  rheu- 
matic. Intermittent  fevers, 
ufually  called  autumnal ; for 
no  other  rcafon,  than  that  they 
are  contradled,  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  in  refpedl  to  time,  which 
in  reo:ard  to  effeft,  would  be, 
exaftly,  the  fame,  at  all  periods 
of  the  year. 

Opthalmies,  and  head  aches, 
I have  obferved,  to  originate, 
from  this  caufe,  which,  with 
others,  fufficiently  indicate,  a 
careful  attention,  to  this  period, 
of  the  year. 

-To  bring  the  habit  of  body, 

as 
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as  near,  as  poffible,  to  the  fame 
fenfations,  and,  to  keep  it,  in 
the  moll  uniform  Hate,  is  the 
moft  material  part,  cf attention, 
in  order,  to  enable  it,  to  pafs, 
the  dilferent  progrefxions,  of 
fcafons,  with  as  little  devia- 
tions, as  poiTible;  and,  thefe, 
by  gradual,  and  irnperceptible 
progrefficns. 

The  fcomach,  has  particular 
powers  of  fymxpathy  and  feel- 
ing; and  I have  frequently  ob- 
ferved,  that  it  is  the  lirfi;  organ, 
to  intimate,  the  approaching 
feafon  of  moillure  and  cold,  and 
by  an  early  attention,  to  the  fiate 
of  this  organ,  I have,  clearly, 
feen,  worfe  confequences,  anti- 
cipated; 
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Cl 


^ipated. 


It  appears,  hence, 


that  ftoniach  evacuants,  are  par- 


ticularly necelTary,  in  this  lea- 
fon,  as  well  as  gentle  tonicks,  I 
believe  they  are  ; and,  there- 
fore, recommend  them. 


But  the  moft  careful  atten- 


tion, ought  to  be  paid,  to  thole 
confequences,  that  always  at- 
tend, a diminillied  evapcraticn, 
by  the  fkin,  fuch  as  cough, 
afthma,  and  furcharged  lungs, 
together  wdth  a prevailing  dii- 
pofition,  in,  the  bowels,  to 
laxity  and  diarrh(^a.  The  in- 
creafing  elafticity,  in  the  atmo- 
fphere,  together  with  that  of 


cold,  and  damp,  in  the  au- 
tumnal feafon,  fo  much  diipofe. 


to 
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to  diminifh  the  fecretion,  by 
the  £kin,  that  hence,  muft 
arife,  an  increafed  derivation,  to 
thefe  internal  organs,  the  vif- 
cera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
the  clear  confequence  of  which 
muft  be,  catarrh  coughs,  de- 
fluxions, and  loofe  bowels. 
Thefe  make  up  the  general  pre- 
valent indifpolition  of  this  feafon 
of  the  year. 

To  prevent  and  obviate,  this 
ftate  of  health,  we  ought  to  be- 
gin very  early,  with  additional 
warmth,  upon  the  furface.  To 
keep  the  fkin,  as  nearly,  as  pof- 
fible,  in  the  fame  ftate,  with 
regard,  both  to  vital  heat,  and 
perfpiration.  To  keep  the  feet, 

well 
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well  protefted,  againft  damp 
and  moifture,  whereby  the  na- 
tural exudation,  that  way,  may 
be  retained,  and  kept  up,  to 
promote  which,  occalional  re- 
courfe,  may  be  had,  to  the  foot 
bath,  at  night,  with  wool  (lock- 
ings, or  focks,  for  the  day. 

By  a cautious  and  judicious 
attention,  to  the  firil  month,  of 
the  autumnal  feafon,  you  will 
obviate  its  unfavourable  ten- 
dency, and  enable  the  iubjedl^ 
to  pafs  over  the  enfuing  winter, 
with  great  profpedt  of  regular 
health,  and  through  want  of  it, 
hence,  will  begin,  a train  of  ill 
fymptoms,  that  will  probably 

lay  a foundation,  for  the  very 

worll 
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worft  ftate  of  it,  through  the 
fuccceding  periods,  of  this  drea- 
ry feafon.  A little  iucreafe  of 
reft,  at  night,  will  greatly  con- 
tribute, to  prevent  the  ill-effedls 
of  diminiflied  warmth,  in  the 
air,  by  inducing,  an  increafed 
difpofition',  to  perfpiration.  The 
horizontal  pofture,  is  particu- 
larly ftivourable,  to  this  very 
falutary  fecretion. 


Section  XIV. 

I T is  very  obfervable,  that 
the  effedls  of  imagination,  and 
the  impulfe  of  idea,  have  very 
particular  powers,  in  hicreafing^ 
more  than  in  dimini jhing^  the 

cxacerba- 
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exacerbations^  of  difeafe,  in  all 
its  ftages,  and  progrelTions. 
Hence,  it  becomes,  a very  ef- 
fential,  and  important  object  of 
attention,  to  diredl  and  manage 
the  fubjedt,  in  this  ftate,  fo  as 
to  prevent  thcfe  powers,  from 
interfering,  with  thofe  of  na- 
ture’s  own  intentions,  and  fo 
prevent  her  efforts  from  taking 
place,  as  well  as  thofe  of  medi- 
cine. The  fundlions  and  pow- 
ers of  the  human  body,  arc 
fiich,  that,  in  a ftate  of  morbid 
irritability,  they  will  become 
retrograde,  and  natural  inten- 
tions, defeated,  by  the  com- 
mon influence  of  apprehenfion, 
fear,  and  terror ; and,  indeed, 
we  have  memorable  inilances  of 
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extraneous  effefts,  from  this 
impulfe,  even  in  a ftate  of  per- 
feft  health. 

The  faculties  of  the  mind, 
w^hen  the  body  is  indifpofed,  are 
wonderfully  weakened,  by  at- 
tention and  curiofity,  to  its  ftate 
and  fttuation  5 and  the  impref- 
fions  of  care  and  tender  regard, 
for  the  fafety  of  our  own  exift- 
ence,  are  always  prefent.  From- 
hente,  we  obferve,  with  con- 
cern, a total  perverfion  of  na- 
ture’s intentions,  in  this  in- 
ftance,  as  the  powers  of  intel- 
left,  were  certainly  intended, 
for  the  ufe  and  benefit,  of 
mankind,  and  not  for  tneir 
mifery  and  deftruaion  ; but. 
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Inch  is  the  incapacity  of  the 
mind,  under  the  influence  of 
dili;afe  and  ill-health,  that  the 
reafon  and  refledtion,  are  fre- 
quently interpofed,  in  vain,  and 
the  beft  detnonftrations  of  them, 
are  very,  ineftedlual. 

Though  this  be  true,  in  ge- 
neral, in  regard  to  the  pernici- 
ous effedts,  of  thought,  by  pro- 
ducing a fenfible  increafe  of  dif- 
eafe,  yet,  fo  infinite  is  wifdom, 
that  we  fee  fome  inftances,  when 
it  has  evidently  faved  the  pa- 
tients life,  and  cured,  in  a very 
terrible  difeafe  fo  that  we  here 
have  a clear  illuftration  of  the 
truth  of  this  poetic  alfertion*. 

N 2 Dr. 

* “ The  eternal  art,  educeth  good  from  ill." 
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Dr.  Mead,*  gives,  two  fin- 
gular  inftances,  of  the  extraor- 
diaary  powers,  of  fear  and  ter^ 
ror,  in  the  cure  of  two  patients. 
The  firft,  a young  lady,  who 
from  a bad  habit  of  body,  fell 
into  an  afcites.  At  a great  pro- 
crrefs  of  the  diforder,  when  Hie 

t) 

Wcis  very  exlis^ufled  2.ncl  worn 
down,  Hie  took  up  very  ftrong 
impreffioiis  of  fe^r  and  terror, 
which  Hie  had  been  an  entire 
ftranger  to,  before.  This  brought 
on  great  exertions  to  ftrength 
and  natural  powers,  which  cri- 
tical circumftances,  being  ju- 
dicioufly  affifted,  by  that  diftin- 
guiHied,  pbyiician,  this  patient. 


-*  Monita  et  prajcepta  Medica.  Page  8i. 
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perfedtly  recovered,  her  health, 
when  a little  before  it  was 
given  up,  as  a loft  cafe. 

The  other  patient,  was  alfo 
a young  fubjeft,  in  a ftate  of 
pulmonary  confumption,  in  the 
worft  ftage.  Enthufiafm,  pro- 
ducing a temporary  delirium, 
excited,  very  fenfible  good  ef- 
fects, and  the  original  difeafe, 
from  hence,  abated,  and  gradu- 
ally, wore  off.  It  feems,  that 
the  terrors  of  imagination  , in 
this  cafe,  were  greatly  height- 
ened, by  the  reprefentations 
made,  by  Jptritnal  gutdesy  as 
if,  (as  the  judicious  authcM*  ob- 
ferves,)  the  happinefs  of  the 

^ 3 next. 
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next,  was  to  be  acquired,  by 
the  miferies  of  this,  world. 

From  thefe  inftances,  this 
great  phyfician,  makes  this  ju- 
dicious obfervation,  Aliquif- 
qiie  malo^  fuit  ufiis  tn  illoy'  and 
the  affertion,  may  certainly  be 
proved,  in  feme  very  fingular 
fubjedls,  but,  in  general,  the 
very  reverfe,  afkually  happens. 
It  is  very  evident,  that  while 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  are 
in  a ftate  of  great  exertion,  thofe 
of  the  body,  fuflain  a temporary 
fufpenfion,  and,  ftence,  a new 
arrangement,  is  given,  to  the 
fyftem,  which,  in  moft  cafes, 
is  unfavorable,  both,  to  the  re- 
covery of  health,  and  its  pre- 
fer vat  ion. 
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fcrvation.  I know  diforders, 
fo  fenfibly  increafed,  and  kept 
up,  by  mental  irritation,  and 
inquietude,  that  the  patient, 
could  not  bear,  the  lead  idea, 
or  impreffion,  with  regard  to 
his  fituation  and  ailment,  with- 
out evident  rilk  of  rendering 
every  mcafure,  and  every  effort, 
retrograde,  and  abortive. 

Notwithftanding,  we.  can 
fometimes  difcover  inftances  of 
falutary  effefts,  arifing  from  in- 
creafed agitation  and  irritability, 
fuch  as  were  noticed  by  Dr. 
Mead,  yet,  the  reverfe  date,  is 
certainly  the  bed  fuitedy  to  na- 
ture's powers,  and  nature's  laws, 
and,  in  courfe,  the  heii  adapt edyio 

medical 
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medical  intentions ; and  there- 
fore, every  concurrence,  cf  this 
method,  fhould  be  an  objedt,  of 
great  regard,  and  confideration, 
to  the  pradtitioner. 

Section  XV. 

TO  gain  time,  in  order  to 
have  repeated  opportunities,  to 
examine,  and  afeertain,  the  dif- 
eafe,  it  is  affuredly  neceffary,  to 
obviate  the  difficulties,  ot  the 
patient,  and  allay  all  impreffions 
of  danger  and  apprehenlion. 

Independent,  of  the  advan- 
tage we  obferve,  from  this 
ceptaffle  and  grateful  fervice,  of 

re  leafing 
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rcleafing  the  mind,  from  its  dif- 
ficulties, WG  can  evidently  de- 
teft,  fubftantial  and  permanent 
good  effedls,  upon  the  difeafe, 
with  regard,  to  crifis  and  termi- 
nation. 


I have  fcen  inftances  when,  the 
variolous  eruption,  and  other 
fuppurative  inilanimations,  have 
come  to  a favourable  criiis,  and 
made  rapid  progreffions,  to  that 
flate,  after  the  patient  had  loft 
the  impreffions,  of  having,  the 
fmall  pox.  While  thefe  exifled, 
no  apparent  effort,  was  made,  to 
that  falutary  ftate  ; but,  the  mo- 
ment they  ceafed,  the  progrefs 
was  fenlible,  anddecifive.  The 
fame  thing  happens,  in  regard, 

to 
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to  moft  fKin  inflammations,  par- 
ticularly, Iht  herpes  and  erijepilas 
No  di  iorders,  I know,  are  led 
on,  to  fiich  fliates,  of  increas'd 
exacerbation^  from  agitation,  as 
thcfe  evidently  are  ; indeed,  I 
believe,  that  they  are  frequently 
brought  into  exiflence,  by  irri- 
tability only.  In  faft,  I have 
obferved  cafes,  when  it  was 
clearly  fo,  beyond  a doubt. 

But  to  difoence  with,  reafon- 
ing,  as  well  as  fad:,  and  both 
together,  in  this  cafe,  the  affair, 
is  like  that  of  death,  certainly 
beft,  in  a ftate  of  total  ignorance, 
and  if,  poffible,  oblivion.  Every 
circumftance,  in  refpedl  to  both, 
buffers  much,  by  anticipation, 

and 
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and  very  much  the  fame,  with 

every  degree  of  intellect,  from 

the  philofopher,  down  to  the 

ideot.  For,  under  the  conflidl 

of  morbid  irritation,  the  former 

is  brought  into  a ftate  of  humi- 
lity, very  nearly  equal,  to  that 

of  the  latter.  In  regard,  to  the 

competency  of  their  ideas,  of 

their  own  iituations. 

There  is  fomething,  very  ac- 
ceptable and  pleafing,  in  obvi- 
ating the  laffitude  and  anxiety, 
of  the  fick,  and  by  leaving  the 
fenfations  of  the  patient,  quiet 
and  eafy.  This  opiate,  re- 
'vocate  animos,  mcejlumque  ttmo- 
rem  mitltte,  will  effedlually 
compofe  the  mind,  and  exhile- 

rate 
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rate  the  patient,  more  than  an 
opiate  draught,  or  pill. 

The  impreffions  of  hope,  pro- 
cure more  fuccefsful  remilTions, 
and  give  more  eifedlual  efforts, 
to  the  natural  powers  of  the  bo- 
dy, tiian  th.ofe  defedlive  and  gc- 
cajional  ones,  that  may  be  re- 
foi  ted  to,  and  fought  after,  in 
the  fkill  of  tl:ie  apothecary’s 
fnop.  1 he  firft  gives  elfort  to 
the  whole,  the  latter  to  a part, 
only.  The  whole  faculties,  are 
occupied,  and  filled  up,  by  the 
pleafing  fenfations  of  hope  and 
expedlation,  and  give  that  dif- 
fufive  animation,  and  life,  fo 
juftly  and  finely  deferibed,  by 
this  beautiful  difiichon. 

Till 


[ 1 

“ Till  lengthen’d  on  to  faith,  and 
unconfin’d,” 

It  power  its  blifs,  which  fills  up  all 
the  mind.” 

The  powers  and  faculties  of  life, 
that  are  produced,  and  called 
forth,  by  the  means  of  this  me- 
dical auxiliary^  are  amazingly 
fuccefsful,_  in  the  cure  of  difeafe, 
in  every  way;  and,  is  therefore 
to  be  conlidered,  and  ufed,  as  a 
cordial,  but,  wdth  this  effential 
advantage,  that,  unlike  other 
cordials,  its  effects  are  durable, 
and  permanent,  and  it  never 
leaves  the  patient  ^ccorfe  for  its 
life,  nor  does  it  impair,  or  wear 
out  the  bodily  organs.  The 
ftrudture  of  the  human  mind,  is 
made  up  of  delicate  and  tender 

carts, 
1 ^ 
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parts,  and  therefore  requires  the 
hand  of  cultivation,  and  judici- 
ous care.  It  is  naturally  formed 
to  hope  and  expeftation,  and  is 
ever  acceffible,  to  thefe  impref- 
fions ; but  this  plant,  is,  like 
every  other  good  one,  of  tender 
growth,  and  eafiiy  impaired.  It 
hence  becomes  a bufmefs,  of  that 
delicacy, which  will  require  fkill, 
judgment,  and  ability,  to  manage 
and  dire£l  : but,  there  is  no 

fituation  of  human  difficulty 
either  natural,  or  acquired,  but 
what  will  admit  of  this  refource, 
and  its  effedis,  are  very  corre- 
fpondent  to  thofe  of  harmony ; 
and  I will  therefore  take  leave  of 
it,  by  giving  it  this  Title,  Duke 
Lcmmen  Medicorum. 


Section 
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Section  XV^I. 

THE  habits  of  life,  and  the 
manner  of  living,  if  not  judi- 
cioufly  adapted,  very  much  dif- 
pofe  to  produce,  both  tempo- 
rary and  permanent  difeafe,  in 
a variety  of  inftances  : and 

hence,  attention,  in  this  affair, 
will  confliitute  the  heft  fund  of 
medical  aififtance. 

It  is  not  fufficient,  for  falutary 
intentions,  that  we  regard  me- 
thodically, what  is  well,  and 
what  is  ill  adapted,  or,  in  other 
words,  what  does  agree,  and 
what  does  not,  but  to  notice, 

wdth 
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with  particular  attention,  t],e 
cxad  ftate  of  health,  at  thefe  dif- 
ferent periods;  as,  from  thence, 
we  may  cal;.uhte,  particular 
reafons,  for  the  one,  and,  the 
other;  and  therefore,  either 
choofe  or  avoid,  the  fame,  at 
future  times,  with  great  ad- 
vantage and  propriety.  Nei- 
ther aliment,  nor  medicine,  is 
to  be  totally  fet  afide,  and  a- 
voided,  from  the  circumdance, 
of  its  being  either  hafeily,  injii- 
dicioufly,  or  unfuccefsfully,  a- 
dopted,  and  ufed.  For  obfer- 
vation,  clearly  proves,  that  the 
very  fame,  at  other  times,  and 
under  feme  variations  of  health, 
have  fucceeded,  perfecfdy  well : 
and^  the  fame  confidcration,  is 


to 
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to  be  had,  in  regard  to  quantity, 
as  well-,  as  that  of  quality. 

The  powers  of  health,  and 
life,  are  variable,  in  themfelves, 
and  are’  never  permanently  the 
fame  ; and  hence,  we  may  evi- 
dently obferve,  why  regimen, 
and  all  medical  rules,  muff  be 
adapted,  to  the  particular  ftate 
of  thefe  powers.  Herein,  the 
faculty  ofjudgment,  and  ability 
is  requifite  ; and  unlefs  man- 
kind, have  thefe,  to  exercife,  or 
engage  the  knowledge  of  others, 
it  is  impoffible  for  them,  either 
to  pofTefs  long  health,  or,  rea- 
fonable  pretentions,  to  the  pof- 
feffion  of  it.  Some  fituations 
of  life,  are  certainly,  more  fa- 
ff vourable. 
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vourable,  to  the  prefervatlon  of 
health,  than  others.  And  thefe 
appear,  in  many  inftances,  to 
be  fuch,  as  are  of  inferior,  con- 
dition. This  appears,  not  to 
be  properly  eftimated*,  and  to 
be  alTertion,  without  proofs, 
in  refpeft  to  poor  people,  and 
labourers  only. 

The  vices,  and  filth,  ^of  the 
common  people,  are  certainly 
2:reater  fources  of  ill-health, 

o 

and  deftrudlion,  than  thofe  of 
the  better  fort,  who  have,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  means  of  ob- 
viating, fuch,  as  attend  them. 

The  ftate  of  life,  in  refped 
to  habits,  the  beft  adapted  to 

health, 
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health,  appears,  to  be  that, 
wherein  the  exercife  of  faculty 
and  employment,  is  mofl:  re- 
quired, as  the  means  of  its  fup- 
port;  and  wherein,  mankind, 
cannot  be  left,  to  the  entire 
purfuit  and  choice,  of  their  own 
defires,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  fome  bufinefs,  which  is, 
till  a certain  period  of  life,  re- 
quifite,  to  keep  them  in  health, 
'and  from  the  idlenefs  of  vice. 
Hence, 

Vlvltur  exiguo  melius. 

Is  an  alTertion,  perfedly  well 
adapted,  to  fociety,  in  general ; 
an  d,  I bel  ieve,  is  a much  better 
fecurity,  againft  difeafe,  and  the 

2 O necefiitv 
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neceffity  of  medical  affiftance, 
than  the  heft  rules  of  fcience, 
and  of  medicine. 

The  whole  affair,  confifts,  in 
reconciling  ourfelves,  to  thofe 
fituations,  as  being  the  fit  ones, 
defigned,  for  the  numbers,  and 
not  for  a fev/  ; and  hence, 
make  us  attached  to  their  duties 
and  purfuits,  which  alone  fliould 
make  up,  and  conffitute  the 
chief  attention,  of  our  lives. 
A great  deal  of  fitting  and  quiet, 
after  meals,  particularly,  aftei 
dinner,  which  is  ufually  the 
fuileft,  is  certainly  injudicious. 
C ceteris  paribus , Indolence  and 
inaftion  of  the  w'hole  body,  will 
certainly  induce,  an  inaftivity  of 
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its  parts,  and  different  organs, 
and  they  will  lofe  their  due 
tone  and  exertion,  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of,  inailion.  To  ob- 
viate this  defeff,  it  has  been 
very  judicioufly,  thought,  that 
laughing  and  talking,  is  necef- 
fary,  which  is  certainly  a ufe- 
ful  auxiliary,  to  digeftion,  and 
fecretion ; but  the  affiftance  of 
general  exercife,  fuch  as  mode- 
rate v/alking,  feems  better  a- 
dapted,  to  prevent  a radical 
fedt.  We  breathe  better  air, 
out  of  a rooin,  where  feveral 
flay,  than  in  it  ^ and  where  the 
heft  air  is,  the  organs  of  refpira- 
ti'on,  perform  their  fundlion, 
more  free,*eafy,  and  deliberate  ; 
and  by  their  aftion,  the  office 

of 
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of  the  ftomach,  and  its  dige- 
ftion,  is  more  accellerated,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  inteftines, 
whereby,  conftipation,  is  pre- 
vented, and  all  the  inconveni- 
ence, of  a coftive  habit  of  bo- 
dy. 

One  evident  advantage,  mull: 
arife,  from  the  circumftance  of 
not  fitting  long,  at  meals,  above 
that  of  all  others,  material  ; 
which  is,  that  of  not  going  into 
excefs.  Long  dinners,  lead  us 
into  the  habit,  of  making  fepa- 
rate,  and  diftinft  meals,  at  the 
fame  time.  For,  it  is  a meal, 
to  drink,  as  well,  as  to  eat.  E- 
very  thing  we  drinK,  except 

waUr,  mull:  undergo  the  pro- 

cefs 
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cefs  of,  digeftion,  that  is,  a dc- 
cempolition  of  its  parts,  what- 
ever, they  are,  before  they  can 
ferve  tlie  purpofes  of  life,  and 
fecretion.  So  that  the  ftomach, 
and  its  appending  organs  of 
digeftion,  has  twice  the  labour, 
and  effed:,  to  perform,  indepen- 
dent, of  the  occafional  help^  of 
fruits,  &c.  ufually  produced,  in 
order  to  protradl,  the  dinner, 
materials. 

In  regard,  to  fruit,  it  certainly 
is  ufed,  to  the  beft  advantages, 
during  the  recefs  of  meals  ; du- 
ring the  intervening  times.  As 
the  powers  of  the  ftomach,  at 
thofe  periods,  are  much,  at  li- 
berty, to  digeft  it,  and  to  render 

its 
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its  natural  flatulence,  lefs  op- 
preffive  and  troublefome,  to 
this  organ.  Indeed,  I appre- 
hend, in  many  fubjefts,  that 
this  is  the  only  time,  they  can 
be'  digefted,  and  ferviceable. 
Fdr  unlefs  they  are  digefled,  the 
fixt  air  contained,  in  them, 
cannot  be  feparated,  and  hence, 
by  retaining  that  conftituent 
part,  they  become  heating,  fur- 
charge  the  ftomach,  and  pro- 
duce loofe  bowels,  in  which 
cafe,  it  palles  off  crude  and  un- 
digelled. 

It  is  of  thegreateft  advantage, 
in  general,  to  go  to  bed,  with 
a finijhed  digefion  ; as,  in  the 

horizontal  pofture,  that  procefs 

of 
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of  nature,  has  the  lead  powers, 
to  exert,  to  this  intention. 
Next,  to  this,  in  favour  of 
health,  is,  to  go  to  bed,  early, 
with  a view,  to  early  riling  ; 
both  of  which,  has  infinite  ad- 
vantages, except  fome  partici^.ar 
circunadance,  ftands  in  the  way. 

I 

Nothing  difpofes  to  ftrength- 
eii  the  natural  powers,  fo  much, 
as  exercife  and  motion,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  when  they 
are  at  liberty,  and  difcumbered 
of  every  extraneous  load.  1 o 
this  intention,  an  evacuation, 
downwards,  is  efpecially  necel- 
fary,  every  morning.  It  is 
more  material,  at  that  time, 

A 

than  at  any  other  period,  in  the 

tiventv 
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twenty-four  hours,  as  we  arc 
clear,  that  every  thing  is  fit, 
and  duly  prepared,  in  digefiion, 
and,  therefore,  what  lemains 
behind,  is  excrementitious,  on- 
ly, and  ought  to  pafs,  through 
the  body. 

The  exercife,  and  employ- 
ment, of  one  hour,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  is  of  more  fer- 
vice,  in  bracing  and  giving  tone, 
to  the  body,  than  any  fuhfe- 
quent  two  hours.  And  hence 
it  is,  we  obferve,  that  old 
healthy  people,  have  been  early 
rifers,  and  ufed,  early  exercife. 

If  a due  regard,  is  had,  to  the 
intentions  of  life,  we  fliall  find 

it> 
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it,  to  confift,  of  a feries  of  com- 
fort and  happinefs,  the  purfuit 
and  attainment  of  which,  de- 
pends, a good  deal  upon  the  cii  - 
cumftance  of  health,  f or  with- 
out the  polfeffion,  ot  tnis  ejjhi- 
tiaU  the  others  are,  ideal,  and> 
nugatory. 

This,  therefore,  conftitutes 
an  affair  of  attention  and  care, 
to  every  individual,  and  to  this 
intention,  nature  has  given  us 
faculties,  adapted  to  obfervation^ 
and  J'eelutgSy  that  make  us  ten- 
der, of  our  own  exiftence. 

We  hence,  are  led,  to  ob- 
ferve,  the  propriety  of  regarding 
health  and  life,  as  an  affair  of 

amufem.ent 
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amufement  and  pleafure,  and 
to  be  careful,  not  to  let  any  im- 
prcflions  of  anxiety  or  diftrefs, 
invade  our  internal  feelings,  in 
refped:,  to  its  duration  and  pe- 
riod. b'or,  if  our  care  of  one, 
^)r,  the  other,  has  this,  for  its 
objed:,  every  efreft,  to  protedl 
and  prolong  it,  will  be,  ineJfLca- 
Clous  and  retrograde : And  I 

cannot  introduce,  a more  jufl, 
and  a more  beautiful,  defcripti- 
on,  of  the  right  eflimate,  of  this 
matter,  than  what,  an  eminent 
writer,  has  expreffed. 

I’aime  la  vertu,  fans  rudeffc 
I’aime  la  plaifir,  fans  molefTe 
Talme,  ja  vie,  et  ne^en,  crains  point 
la  fin 

The 
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The  natural  difeafes  of  man- 
kind, individually,  are  few,  and 
feldom,  iu  comparifon  with 
thofe,  that  are  produced,  fiom 
a want  of  intelligence,  and  care. 
Hence,  having  a due  regard,  to 
what  is  adapted,  to  each  parti- 
cular habit  of  body,  will  give 
us,  a much  better  prolpedt  and 
chance,  to  the  poffeflion  and 
enjoyment  ot  health,  than  by 
occafional  appeals,  to  the  powers 
of  medicine,  which  are,  fiom 
the  beft  obfervations,  limited, 
precarious,  and  very  inadequate, 
to  thofe  of  difeafe. 

The  fenfible  and  evident  effedls 
of  regimen  and  excrcife,  fnould 
ever  be  the  criterions,  for  efti- 

m itl  ^^3 
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mating  their  propriety  and  fa- 
lutary  powers  ; and,  therefore, 
we  are,  to  form,  our  habit  and 
manner  of  life,  from  the  known 
and  vifible  peculiarity ^ of  our 
own  organs,  which  are  endowed 
with  fen fations,  to  that  intelli- 
gent purpofe,  and  thefe  point 
out,  to  every  man,  what  he 
ought  to,  adopts  and  what  he 
ought  to,  avoid.  In  this  hmple 
affair,  I take  it,  refides,  our  chief 
antidote,  to  difeafe,  as  well  as 
the  befl:  means,  to  obviate,  its 
tendency,  and  influence. 

There  appears,  to  be,  fome- 
thing,  eflential,  in  occafional 
variations,  both  of  exercife  and 
regimen  ; , particularly,  of  the 

former. 
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former,  in  regard  to  their  falu- 
tary  el?e<fls,  probably,  from  the 
circunifta.nce  of  fonie  variations, 
of  natural  powers.  Judgment 
and  choice,  muft,  here,  be  con- 
fulted,  and  adapted,  to  concur, 
with  the  right  intention.  We 
have  an  obfervation,  in  a great 
Poet,  of  the  Auguftan  age,* 
which  appears  to  exadtly  corre- 
fpond,  with  this  idea. 

Though,  the  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  be  an  excellent  difcipline^ 
in  many  cafes,  yet,  in  fome  fub- 
jefts,  that  have  weak,  irritable 
vifccTd^  a great  deal  of  increafed 
indifpofition,  arifes.  It  is  im- 
poiTibie,  to  defcend,  to  enume- 
rate, 

'*  Multa  dies,  variurqac  Labor. 
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rate,  inftances,  of  the  good,  or 
ill  effefts,  of  regimen  and  exer- 
cife.  Thefe  being  objedts  re- 
quiring neice  attention,  and  ac- 
curate inveftigation,  totally  de- 
pending on  the  idiofyncrafy  of 
every  particular  cafe.  In  a 
riaht  diftindlion  of  thefe,  and 

o 

by  a judicious  regard,  to  all 
other,  circumftances,  of  the  pa- 
tient’s health,  we  are  able,  to 
calculate,  the  treatment,  with 
the  beft  probability,  of  faccefs, 
and  the  moft  reafonable  claim, 
to  it.  To  this  intention,  we 
muft  regard  every  cafe,  with  di- 
ligence and  care,  and,  by  repeat- 
ed attention,  and  obfervation, 
and  nothing  elfe,  we  can  come 
to  the  right  eflimate  of  it,  and 

confequently, 
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confequently,  to  the  moft  fuc- 
cefsful  means  of  treatment. 

I know  of  no  books,  that 
can  teach  the  medical  pradliti- 

oner,  but  thefe.  None  have fuch 
accurate  charafters,  and  intelli- 
gent language,  and,  to  thefe>  I 
would  advife  everyone  to  appeal, 
and  confult.  If  there  be  any 
guide,  more  faithful,  and  lefs 
fubjedl,  todelufion,  I finifli  thefe 
obfervations,  by  calling  upon 
him,  who  is  in  polfeffion  of  it, 
to  communicate  it,  for  the  be- 
nefit, and  information  of,  fo- 
ciety. 

\ 

Si  quid  noviflis^  re^ius  iJUs, 
Candidus  imperti,  — - 
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APPENDIX, 

CONTAINING  A 

S U C C E S S FU  L 

Method  of  Treating  the 

ASTHMA  AND  DROPSY. 


^ Allhma,  however  va- 

Jl  riable  in  its  progreffion 
and  changes,  however  different 
in  its  attack,  and  remiffion, 
originates  from  very  limple  and 
evident  caufes,  and,  fo  in  courfe, 
muft  meet  with  the  moft  per- 
manently fuccefsfiil  treatment, 
when  it  is  adapted  to  thefe  ra- 

a dical 
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dical  fources,  and  calculated  to 
obviate  the  difeafe,  in  the  firft 
inftance. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  this  ve- 
ry troublefome  afFedtion  of  the 
lungs,  and  diaphragm,  though 
arifing  from  a combination  of 
circumllances,  and  various  pre- 
difpofing  caufes,  is  fpecijically 
two-fold,  and  may'  therefore, 
be  exadtly  afcribed,  either  to 
debilitated  organs,  or  furcharg- 
ed  veffels. 

The  general,  and  moft  pre- 
vailing Afthma,  is  of  the  latter 
origin,  efpecially,  in  young  fub- 
jedls,  though,  we  fometimes 
obferve,  evident  indications  of 
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a joint  concurrence,  which  ren- 
ders the  difeafe  more  compli- 
cated and  difficult. 

Sometimes,  the  too  great  a- 

derivation  to  the  lungs,  will 

entail  and  connedl  with  it,  a 
debility  and  convalefcence  of 
thefe  organs  of  refpiration,  with- 
out any  primary  and  original 
defeat  of  tonic  powers,  and 

hence,  we  have  the  complicated 
difeafe,  induced,  limply  from 
the  prefence  and  irritation  of 
too  much  circulation,  in  the 
vafcular  fyftem  of  the  lungs.* 

Indeed,  when  we  conlider 
the  fine,  minute  llrudlure  of 
thefe  organs,  and  their  import- 
ant 
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ant  officC;,  together  with  the 
frequency  and  impetuofity  of 
their  adtion,  and  alfo  the  great 
quantity  of  fluid,  they  have  to 
propel,  we  fliall  not  be  at  a lofs 
to  account  for  the  frequency  of 
a difficult  and  impeded  circu- 
lation of  blood  through  them, 
and  confequently  aflhma,  and 
other  pulmonary  aflfedtions. 

( 

As  we  do  not  propofe,  to  en- 
ter into  a difcuffion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  refpiration,  with  regard 
to  the  change  produced,  upon 
the  vital  fluids,  by  that  An- 
gular procefs  of  life,  we  fhall 
.proceed  to  confider,  the  treat- 
ment, and  care  of  this  diflref- 

* 

fing  and  vexatious  difeafe,  as  to- 

tally 
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tally  depending  on  the  two  cir- 
curnftances  of  plethorUy  or  full' 
veffels,  and  that  of  convalef'- 
cence^  or  weaknefs  of  parts. 

Local  difeafes,  and  local  af- 
feftions,  are  always  moft  accef- 
fible  to  the  fuccefsful  applica- 
tion of  medical  treatment,  and, 
hence  nothing  is  more  circui- 
tous and  defedtive,  than  the 
mode  of  treating  this,  and  many 
other  difeafes,  by  traverfing 
their  the  whole  fyftem,  to  come 
at  it.  As  the  feat  of  this  dif- 
eafe  is  afeertained,  by  the  parts 
that  are  affected,  by  it,  where 
is  the  objedlion,  to  attacking 
it,  by  applying  the  remedy  to 
that  part  onlyy  where  it  firfl  took 

up 
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up  its  refidence  ? In  other 
words,  why  follow  the  difeafe 
in  the  reavy  and  not  attack  it  in 
the  front  ? In  purfuing  one 
dodlrine,  we  frequently  obferve, 
that  the  whole  fubjed:  becomes 
difeafed,  by  time,  by  evacuati- 
ons, and,  by  weaknefs,  aided, 
by  a low  regimen,  in  attempting 
to  remove,  the  difeafe  of  fomc 
particular  part. 

Herein  we  fee  medical  prac- 
titioners engaged,  in  a very  un- 
fuccefsful,  and  inadequate  pur- 
fuit ; as,  we  feldorn  can  over- 
take the  difeafe,  and  its  progref- 
fions,  are  ufually  more  rapid, 
than  thofe  made,  by  medicine, 
in  the  iifual  and  eftablijhed  forniy 

and. 
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and,  the  latter,  is  feldom  ade- 
quate to  its  pretenfions. 

I would  not  exhauft  nor  im- 
pair the  general  fyftem,  in  order 
to  obviate  and  remove,  the  dif- 
eafe  of  a particular  organ,  provi- 
ded, that  organ  be  not  feated  out 
of  the  reach  and  power,  of  topi- 
cal means,  conveyed  in  fome 
way,  or  other  j nor  would  I fuf- 
er  a difeafe,  fo  fituated,  to  be 
lengthened  out,  to  a future  day, 
by  fuch  circuitous  treatment, 
when  opportunity  occurs,  to 
deftroy  it,  in  its  firft  ftage,  and 
in  the  firft  inftance, 

Afthma,  arifing  from  full  vef- 
fels,  and  furcharged  lungs,  may. 


111 
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in  genera],  be  very  foon  cured, 
by  promoting  an  increafed  fe- 
cretion,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
inducing  an  early,  and  copious 
expedloration,  which  is  nature’s 
cure ; and,  to  this  intention, 
nature  diredts  her  efforts,  by 
inducing  a cough,  and  frequent 
laborious  refpiration. 

It  is  very  obfervable,  that  the 
particular  ftate  of  atmofphere, 
has  very  great  effedls  upon  aftth- 
matic  fubjedls  of  every  denomi- 
nation, by  forming,  increaling, 
or  diminifhing,  the  paroxyfms. 
As  air  is  a fluid,  v/e  are  led  to 
the  obvious  calculation,  that 
fluids,  in  the  form  of  effiuvice, 

conftitute 
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conftitute  the  moft  beneficial 
applications,  in  cafes  ofafthma. 


Camphor,  Benzoin,  and  Sty- 
rax,  and  many  other  volatile 
and  fragrant  gums,  give  off,  ve- 
ry elfential  parts,  in  effluvia^ 
and,  in  that  ftate,  may  be  very 
eafily  and  efte6laally,  conveyed, 
through  the  whole  fyftem  of 
the  refpirable  organs ; whofe 
p^rts,  being  membranous,  and 
extremely  vafcular,  cannot  fail 
to  have  their  ftrifture,  and  in- 
flammation, prefently,  and  fen- 
fiby  abated  ; and  a copious  dif- 
charge  of  inflammatory  mucus, 
hence  mufl:  enfue,  to  theeffential 
benefit  of  the  diftrelfed  patient. 


At 
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At  the  fame  time,  that  this 
procefs  of  mbdlcitiOTi  is  going 
on,  which  fliould  be  from  a 
confiderable  furface,  with  a 
view,  to  get  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  admitted,  by  the  different 
paffages  of  the  mouth  and  no- 
ftrils,  the  patient  fhould  be 
kept,  up  to  the  knees,  in  hot 
fea- water ; or,  what  is  much 
the  fame  thing,  Bay-falt,  diffol- 
ved  in  common  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  a pound,  to  fix 
gallons, 

I have  frequently  obferved, 
in  the  afthmatic,  as  w^ell  as, 
gouty  inflammation,  and  when 
both  difeafes  have  concurred, 
at  the  fame  time,  an  amazing 

rapid 
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rapid  fuccefs,  attending  this  lat- 
ter procefs.  The  diaphragm, 
and  all  other  mafcular  parts, 
concerned  in  refpiration,  have 
been  prefently  releafed  fiom 
their  llriflure  and  difficulty, 
which  may  be  eafily  accounted 
for,  by  referring  it,  to  the  doc- 
trine of  revulfion  and  derivation. 


This  double  procefs  of  fo- 
nicnting  the  lower  extremities^ 
and  that  of  inhaling,  at  the  fame 
time,  Ihould  be  followed  up, 
and  perlifted  in,  twice,  perhaps 
three,  or  four  times,  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  as  indicati- 
ons required. 


With 
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With  refpefl:  to  medicines, 
by  the  ftomach,  I know  of 
none  that  furpafs  the  fimple 
oxymel,  and  paregoric  elixir.  A 
table-fpoonful  of  the  former, 
with  forty  drops  of  the  latter, 
there  a four  times,  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  in  a tea-cup 
of  any  diluent. 

In  Tome  cafes,  a double  iffue, 
or  feton,  upon  each  fide,  nearly 
in  the  direcSion  of  the  dia- 
phragm, is  extremely  beneficial 
and  necefiary. 

As  it  is  very  obfervable,  that 
the  aflhmatic  fubjedb,  is  always 
befi,  with  refpedl  to  the  import- 
ant aftair  of  refpiration,  in  the 

eredl 
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eredl  pofture,  we  fliould  conli- 
der,  how  to  avoid,  the  very  mif- 
chevious  confequences  of  the 
fupine  and  horizontal ; which, 
if  judicioully  adapted,  will  be 
of  the  mod:  elfential  fervice ; 
not  only,  to  palliate  and  relieve, 
but  to  prevent  fubfequent  re- 
turns. 

The  pofture  of  the  body  for 
reft  and  deep,  is  what  we  fhould 
diredl  the  attention  of  the  pati- 
ent to.  It  fliould,  as  near  as 
pofiible,  correfpond  with  that 
of  the  eredl. 

The  bed  fhould  confid:  of 
hair-matrafs,  and  pillows  ot  the 
fame,  and  they  fhould  be  fo  dif- 

pofed. 
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pofed,  that  the  whole  trunk  of 
the  body,  as  well  as  the  chert 
and  head,  ought  to  be  fo  much 
raifed,  as  to  put  the  body  in  a 
middle  ftate  ; or  half  fitting,  and 
half  horizontal ; and,  in  this 
pofture,  all  the  vital  and  invo- 
luntary motions,  are  performed, 
with  as  little  difficulty  to  the 
weak  and  impaired  organs  of 
refpiration,  and  circulation,  as 
poffible. 

One  rule  ffiould  be  certainly 
obferved,  as  effential,  to  procure 
eafy  nights,  and  alfo  good  days, 
which  is,  to  keep  the  ftomach 
as  empty,  as  poffible,  at  the 
fame  time,  duly  fupported, 
with  aliment,  of  the  mucilagi- 


nous 
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nous  kind,  divefted  of  all  fat, 
and  undluous  parts ; and  the 
bowels  evacuated  ; efpecially  fo 
before  going  to  bed,  as  by  thefe  • 
precaution  s the  mufcles  concerned 
in  refpiratlon,  have  moft  liberty 
to  adt,  and  perform  their  mo- 
tions, free  and  eafy. 

An  elecftary,  or  Lindtus,  pre- 
pared, in  the  following  order, 

I have  frequently  known,  fuc- 
ceed  in  this  intention,  when 
taken  freely.  Take  of  the  befl: 
Mufcadine  railins,  fton'd,  or 
Corinthian  figs,  and  beat  them 
v/ell,  in  a marble  mortar,  and 
add,  by  fmall  gradations,  as 
much  vinegar,  or  fimple  oxymel, 
as  will  with  a good  deal  of  mix- 
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ing,  form  it  into  a fofteledlary  : 
of  which  the  patient  may  take 
a half  fpoonful  every  two  or 
three  hours,  or  more  frequently, 
if  neceflary. 

As  to  the  affair  of  fumiga- 
tion, it  is  fometimes  beft  to  ufe 
the  effluvia  of  camphor,  cfpe- 
cially,  where  the  afthinatic  af- 
fection arifes  from  weaknefs, 
and  irritability ; fometimes  the 
benzoin,  and  frequently  the 
ftyrax. 

To  ufe  the  camphor,  rub  two 
drachms  of  it,  with  three  or 
four  drops  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  to  a powder.  Then  put 
it  in  a pint  pewter-velfel,  and 

pour 
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‘pour  up6a  it  a pint  of  boiling 
water,  which  makes  camphor- 
julep.  The  camphor  will  begin 
to  pafs  cif,  immediately  in  ftrong 
effluvia,  which  the  patient-  is  to 
breathe  over,  keeoin?  the  fur- 
face  of  the  pot,  as  near  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  mouth.  Continue 
to  breathe  the  vapour,  as  long 
as  it  gives  off  any,  and  repeat 
this  procefs,  twice,  three,  or 
four  times  in  the  twenty-four 
^hours. 

In  forne  cafes,  boiling  vinegar 
is  preferable  to  that  of  wa- 
ter ; efpecially,  when  there  is 
great  debility,  and  piijlular  r.v- 
coriation,  of  the  paflages. 


h 
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The  benzoin,  and  ftyrax,  give 
ofF  their  moft  elTential  parts,  in 
redlified  fpirit,  and  therefore 
make  a ftrong  folution^  in  tinc- 
ture. Two,  or  three  ounces  of 
the  tindlure  of  either,  put  in  a 
-pewter  veflel,  and  a pint  of  boil- 
ing water,  poured  upon  it ; the 
balfamic  and  healing  parts  of 
the  gum,  will  pafs  off,  in  efflu- 
via, and  enter  the  ramifications 
of  the  trachcea^  and  be  received 
into  the  fine  pulmonary  veffels, 
in  confequence  of  which,  the 
exacerbations  of  thofe  parts, 
will  be  allayed,  and,  by  repeated 
applications,  totally  cured. 

The  fuccefs  attending  fo- 
mentation applied  to  inflamed 

parts, 
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parts,  Is,  generally  known  and 
acknowledged,  and  hence,  we 
are  led,  to  the  obvious  conclu- 
fion,  that  the  inflamed,  and  fur- 
charged  furface  of  the  lungs, 
mufl:  have  the  increafed  adtion 
of  velTels,  abated,  and,  the  in- 
flammatory diathcefis  carried  ofi', 
by  relaxing  the  parts,  and  con- 
fequently,  by  increafing  their 
fccretion. 

When  there  is  debility  of 
parts,  and  irritation  only,  with- 
out any  tendency  to  expectora- 
tion, I do  not  fee  why  the  tonic 
medicines,  may  not  be  applied, 
in  the  ftate  of  effluvia,  with  fuc- 
cefs.  The  fadt  is,  they  may 
be  ufed  with  great  fuccefs,  par- 
ticularly 
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ticuiariy  the  bark,  chamomik 
flowers,  cafcarilla,  &c. 

It  is  not  infrequent,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  people  in  the  decline 
of  life,  that  the  ferous  and  lym- 
phatic partb  of  the  blood,  from 
weak  and  exhaufted  velTels,  be- 
come obftrudtcd,  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  immediately  under 
the  fldn,  and  hence,  occafion 
fwellings,  in  the  lower  extre- 
mities, and  fometime.s,  in  the 
* 

abdomen,  attended  with  a cold 
and  infenlible  Ikin.  This  ap- 
pearance, is  ufually  confidered, 
as  the  incipient  dropfy ; and,  in 
faft,  it  is  fo  , and,  will  often 
terminate  in  an  afcitcs,  efpeci- 


{ 
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As  this  appearance  and  dif- 
eafe,  frequently  attends  theafth- 
matic  fubjed:,  and,  from  the 
circumftance,  of  the  difficulty, 
which  attends  the  return  of  the 
blood,  from  the  inferior,  to  the 
fuperior  parts, ' muft  often  oc- 
cur, I conceive,  there  will  be  no 
impropriety  in  confidering  it,  as 
a confequence  of  it ; and  hence, 
we  are  led,  to  comment  and 
fubjoin  our  obfervations,  to  it. 

As  we  obferve  a remarkable 
coldnefs,  and  infenfibility  of  the 
Ikin,  as  well  as  incapacity  of 
flexibility,  we  are  led  to  the  evi- 
dent idea,  of  the  neceffity  of  rc- 
ffioring  life,  elaflicity,  and  vi- 
gour, to  that  part,  as  a moft  ef- 

fential 
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fentlal  mean,  to  impede  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  difeafe* 

As  the  maxim  of 

Venientl  occurrite  7norho^ 

Is  in  every  man's  idea,  I £hould 
propofe  to  follow  up  this  inten- 
tion, by  an  early  ufe  of  fridtion, 
either  with  the  naked  hand,  or, 
by  means  of  the  artificial 
warmth,  explained  in  page  93, 
and  94,  remembering  well,  to 
begin  at  the  lowefl:  part,  and 
continue  upward,  only ; as  the 
diminiflied  adlion  of  velfels,  is 
in  the  refluent  circulation,  and 
the  fkin ; hence,  we  ought  to 
avoid  the  common  mode  of  fric- 
tion. 
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tion,  and  apply  it,  from  below, 
upward. 

At  the  fame  time,  we  muft 
pay  a cautious  attention,  to  give 
an  increafed  tone  and  adtion, 
to  the  general  fyllem,  and  par- 
ticularly, to  that  of  the  vital 
parts,  the  ftomach  and  inteft- 
ines,  by  invigorating  the  habit, 
with  liberal  quantities  of  Cha- 
lybeat  wine,  old  hock,  Madeira, 
and  bark,  in  fuitable,  and  alter- 
nate quantities,  taking  care,  to 
avoid  the  vulgar  error,  of  giving 
them  together,  as  the  ftomach,, 
is  a very  delicate  organ,  and 
ought  not  to  be  offended,  by 
frequent  repetitions  of  medi- 
cine; hence,  ihall.be  led  toob- 

ferve 
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Terve  the  advantage  of  giving  an 
ample  dofe  at  once,  or  twice  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  ; and,  the 
dietetic  wines,  at  due  intervals. 
As  the  ftomach  has  great  vari- 
ations, and  peculiarities,  we 
fhould  be  very  careful  not  to 
offend  this  important  organ,  by 
giving  much  medicine,  or,  to 
attempt  the 'cure,  in  this  way. 


As  we  find,  that  either  the 
increafed  adlion,  or  increafed 
bulk,  of  the  vifcera  of  the  tho- 
rax, and  abdomen,  will  fre- 
quently, caufe  a diminiflaed  re- 
turn of  circulation,  from  the 
inferior  parts,  particularly,  from 
the  lower  extremities,  it  remains 
for  us  to  devife  an  adequate  af- 

fiftance. 
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fiftance,  for  thefe  parts,  to  re- 
fift  this  difpofition,  by  an  in- 
creafed  tone  and  ftrength. 


The  patient,  fliould  be  in  the 
horizontal  pofition,  when  the 
topical  application  is  ufed,  with 
a view,  to  give  the  bed:  chance 
of  preventing  the  lymphatic 
fluids  return,  to  the  depending 
parts ; prior  to  which,  the  fto- 
mach  fhould  be  protedled  and 
fortified,  with  a proper  drink  of 
the  ftrengthening  and  reflora- 
tive  kind,  before  enumerated. 

As  the  blood,  and  habit  of 
body,  is  generally  impoverilhed, 
and,  in  fome  meafure  defliroyed, 
in  thefe  cafes,  we  mufl:  diredt 


our 
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our  eftorts  to  renew  and  mend 
it ; and,  though  we  cannot  get 
rid  of  the  original  defed:,  by  e- 
vacuating  the  morbid  fluids,  yet, 
we  certainly  m.ay  fiipply  the  de- 
ficiency, by  the  introdudion  of 
better  vital  fluids,  and  illuftrate, 
by  fair  example  and  fuccefs, 
what  the  learned  poet,  contem- 
plated, in  idea  and  theory. 

Ut  rcpleat  vacuas  juvenill  fanguine 
venas,^^ 

We  mufl:  conceive  and  under- 
ftand,  that  as  medical  powers, 
are  correfpondent  to  thofe  .of 
every  other,  and  therefore  of  li- 
mited capacity,  this  line  is  not 
intended  to  convey,  any  other 
idea,  than  that,  by  a judicious 

arrangement^' 
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arrangement,  we  may  prevent  a 
farther  difpofition,  to  difeafe, 
and,  by  finally  checking  its  pro- 
grefs,  induce  a compleat  cure. 

In  moft  dropfical  fubjedls, 
we  gain  a very  effential  progrefs 
tov/ards  diminiiliing  the  difeafe, 
by  a copious  ufe  of  proper  di- 
luents ; and,  by  avoiding  the 
eftablifhed  error  of  letting  the 
patient  drink  fparingly,  I al- 
ways recommend,  confiderable 
latitude,  in  that  inftance,  efpe- 
cially,  as  I obferve  an  increafed 
fecretion,  attend  its  ufe. 

Great  regard,  is  to  be  had, 
both  to  the  quality  of  the  dilu- 
ent, as  well  as  the  times  moft 

favourable 
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favourable  to  its  ufe,  in  paffing 

off,  by  urine.  In  fome  inftan- 

ces,  the  horizontal  pofture,  is 

moft  favourable  to  that  inten- 

% 

tion,  particularly,  when  the 
complaint  originates  from  con- 
^aleJcencCy  and  "difeafed  vifcera^ 
and  frequently,  ‘the  ereft,  affifted 
with  proper  exercife,  or  friftion. 
The  drink,  in  general  ufe,  is 
made  thus  : Take  an  ounce  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  pour  upon 
it  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  j 
add  a little  honey,  fufficient  to 
make  it  grateful,  as  tofweetneis, 
and  to  every  half  pint,  put  a 
wine-glafs  of  Madeira,  old 
hock,  or  genuine  Holland  fpirit. 
From  one,  to  four  quarts,  is 
drunk  in  the  courfe  of  the 

twenty- 
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twenty-four  hours,  and,  I ge- 
nerally find,  that  double  the 
quantity  of  urine  palTes  off,  to 
that  of  diluent. 


The  medicine  I have  to  re- 


commend is,  from  twenty  to 
fixty  grains,  of  the  powder, 
prepared  of  the  dryed  fibrous 
root  of  leeks,  twice  in  the  twen- 


ty-four hours,  drinking  with  it. 


from  a quarter  of  a pint,  to 
double  the  quantity  of  an  infu- 
fion,  prepared,  in  the  following 
manner:  Take  two  ounces  of 
rufciis  aculeatusy  or  butchers- 
broom,  and  four  ounces  of  ju- 
niper-berries, broken  \ pour  up- 
on them,  a pint  and  a half  of 
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in  infufion  twelve  hours,  then 
ftrain  and  prefs  out  the  liquor, 
to  be  ufed,  as  before  fpecified. 

r 

I fliall  finiili  this  fubjedt,  by 
ftating,  that  a great  deal  of  the 
fuccefs  attending  the  treatment 
of  this  deplorable  difeafe,  de- 
pends upon  the  care,  and  ar- 
rangement, of  the  medical 
pradlitioner.  The  fpecijic  dif- 
eafe, and  the  fpecijic  medicine, 
make  up  a part,  and  not  the 
wbole.  Upon  this  latter  rock, 
many  a patient,  has  gone  to  a 
premature  grave,  and  many  a 
pradlitioner,  has  filently  and 
quietly  fulfered  every  fatal  pro- 
greffive.  ftage,  to  go  on  to  that 
fatal  crifis. 


A 
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A 'judicious  and  inquiiitive 
attention,  and  a frequent  atten- 
dance, to  catch  hold  of  favour- 
able circuniftances,  as  they  oc- 
cur, and  offer,  is  an  effential, 
and,  to  life  medical  fagacity,  in 
creating  them,  and  affifting  to 
that’  intention,  by  every  intelli- 
e:ent  confideration,  conftitutes 
and  makes  up  a very  material 
part  of  fucceis,  in  the  treatment 
of  thefe  two  formidable,  and 
very  compafiionable,  difeafes. 

I have  to  recommend,  that  as 
the  powder,  is  made  up  of  vo- 
latile parts,  that  it  be  always 
frefli  dried,  and  frefh  pulverifed, 
and  to  a very  fine  powder.  The 
rufcus  fliould  be  in  the  beft  and 

neweft 
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neweft  ftate  of  vegetation,  pof- 
fible,  and  the  infufion  always 
drank  warm.  The  powder, 
may  be  mixed  in  a part,  or  the 
v/hole  of  it,  and  drank  off  at 
once. 

I 

However  limple,  and  unfcien- 
tific,  thefe  preparations  may  ap-^ 
pear,  and  however  humiliating 
it  may  feem,  to  particular  men, 
to  offer  them,  in  preference,  to 
thofe  of  a more  combined  clafs, 
and  therefore  lefs  known,  I have 
only  to  add,  that  in  feveral  in- 
ftances,  where  the  latter  have 
been  tried,  in  vain,  I have  fuc- 
ceeded  with  them,  and  therefore 
take  leave  of  the  fubjedl,  by  fta- 
tinir  the  faft.  And  hence,  fo 
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far  as  thefe  cafes  go,  to  illuftrate 
it.  I can  with  confidence  fay, 
“ Hoc  re, medium  nunqiiam  fe~ 
“ Jellit  me.” 


RECAPITULATION. 

• IN  our  account  of  the  cor- 
refpondence  obfervable  in  the 
productions  of  nature,  adapted 
to  the  intention  of  curing  dif- 
eafes,  in  the  article  of  the  im- 
pregnation* of  waters,  with  va- 
rious  fubftances,  of  medicinal 
powers ; it  remains  to  be  noti- 
ced, that  the  polition,  ftated  in 
page  58,  of  the  .firft  SeCtion,  is, 
in  fome  cafes,  objectionable, 
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and  for  the  fake  of  accuracy  and 
truth,  we  fhall  obferve  the  va- 
riation. 

In  fome  inftances,  we  find 
mineral  waters,  contain  Gypfum, 
and  fometimes  arfenical  matter. 
In  fuch  produdlions,  we  cannot 
conceive  any  falutary  means,  to 
exift. — Alfo  we  can,  in  the  in- 
llance  of  the  artificial  impregna- 
tion, avoid  every  deleterious  in- 
gredient, and  likewife  render 
that  impregnation,  exadi  and 
fpecificy  whereas  it  is  fomewhat 
precarious,  in  the  natural  ftate. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  underftood, 

that  where  it  is  aflerted,  that 

water,  abforbs  phlogifton,  it  is 

in 
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in  a combined  ftate,  with  at- 
mofpheric  air,  which  compre- 
hends, fixed  air. 

This  fluid  is  occafionally  ad- 
miniftered  with  good  fuccefs> 
in  the  form  of  enema y and  fome- 
times  diluted  with  common  at- 
mofpheric  air,  it  is  ufed  to 
breath,  in  the  cafe  of  ulcerated 
lungs. 

It  is  to  be  regarded,  that  the 
rules  of  abridging  the  common 
regimen  of  life,  fpecified  in 
Sedl.  II.  Page  74,  is  to  be  va- 
ried, in  conformity  to  occafional 
circumftances.  If  animal  food, 
or  any  other  nutriment,  de 
taches  its  fixed  air,  from  the 

ftomach, 
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ftomach,  by  fermentation,  it  is 
conceived  not  to  digeft,  at  leaft, 
by  folution,  which,  agreeable  to 
Stevenfons  Experiments , fhould 
diffblve  and  pafs  together.  ' 

As  it  is  requifite,  we  Ihould 
pay  due  regard  to  authority,  it 
is  defined  by  BergmaUy  that  Cal-- 
cult  are  formed,  by  the  faccha- 
rinc  acid,  and  calcarious  earth, 
and  therefore  are  not  exadtly  fe- 
lenite,  as  defcribed  in  page  135. 


It  is  proved  not  to  be  air  a- 
lone,  but  a great  deal  of  aque- 
ous effluvia,  that  paffes  off, 
from  the  lungs,  in  refpiration, 
and  is  condenfed  in  a column. 


in 
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in  cold  weather,  as  referring  to 

the  definition,  in  page  140. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged, 
that  there  is  no  diflindtion  in 
fixed  air,  it  being  exadly  the 
fame  j and  hence  the  expreflion  • 
of  the  laft  in  page  147,  becomes 
totally  unnecelfary. 
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